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"And be tamed fire which, like some beast of prey, 
Most terrible,but lovely, played beneath 
The fromm of man; and tortured to his will 


Iron and gold, the slaves and signs of power, 


Hidden beneath the mountains and the waves, 
He gave man speech,andespeech created thought, 
Which is the measure of the universe," 


And gems and poisons, and all subtlest forms 
Shelley Prometheus Unbound 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Sophomoric and natant minds seem to be at one in believing 
that this is an age of meaningless confusion. But the panaceas sug- 
gested by the undisciplined and misinformed apostles of Epicurus, on | 
the one hand, and the soldiers of Aristotle,on the other, are totally 
different. For the lost generation of the last decade and the defeated 
generation of the present one have made a god of confusion in adopting 
a cynical attitude to it; although perhaps more properly speaking, 
cynical - smartness - the attitude itself - has become the god; but the 
confusion must remain so that there will be something about which to be 
cynical. Unfortunately there are no theologians left to lead the 
pseudo-Epicureans out of this speculative and verbal labyrinth into the | 
clean air of spiritual nothingness. As a consequence, periodic inebria- 
tion is the antidote to a too muddled and steady preoccupation with 2 
cynicism. 

The academicians have a more noble although no more hopeful, 
solution. They would have us revert to the standards of Periclean 


Greece and devote ourselves to a pursuit of reason - as if it were any 


more feasible to choose arbitrarily a working philosophy, especially, 


as I shall show later, one that has no part in us, than it would be for 
a man to choose a wife from a group of eligible females he has entrapped 
after a sedulous hunting expedition. Failing to inspire their charges 


with the Nicomachean Ethics, the school-masters fling themselves into 


an intellectual frenzy and drone like the priests of Calvin the predic- 


tion of man's doom. This intellectual melancholy is no less absurd 
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The reason for the ineffectiveness of both attitudes is that 
neither group has done much in the way of investigating the cause of 
the modern malady; end to attempt a cure without a diagnosis is as 
futile in sociology as it is in medicine. To be sure, critics like 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Walter Lippmann, and Robert Shafer point to the rise 
of science with the resultant blast img of the old faith and to the war; 
while Irving Babbitt used Rousseau as his scapegoat just as the American 
Legion uses Russia. But none of these social doctors has taken a world 
view substantiated by a comprehensive knowledge of world history. Each 
has made a superficial survey of the world's gloomy condition and then 
proceeded to point the finger of classical scorn at his pet modern an- 
tipathy. Scapegoatism is as bad a disease as the disease studied; in 
fact, the two may be regarded as one and the same thing - products of 


the modern temper which is itself the disease. 


Spengler may be regarded as at least a point of departure 


from this vicious circle, Although the conclusion of The Decline of 


the West is pessimistic, his method of interpreting world history therein 
is invaluable; for it gives a key to an understanding of all modern 
creative thinking found in the hopeful writings of Bergson, Jung, Lewis 
Mumford and John Dewey, who see a way out of the modern dilemma. 
Furthermore, his correlating all the arts to life furnishes a sound 
esthetic perspective by which modern life can be judged. It is the 
purpose of giace a show how life through modern philosophy may be 


evaluated in terms of modern art. I have chosen the modern American 


novel as an example of what art can and does do to clarify life - to 
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give it a meaning which the lost sophomores, the stodgy academicians, 


and even Spengler ultimately, are incapable of giving it. 


LEE 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FAUSTIAN SOUL. 


the 
If we read,history of a civilization in terms of its repre- 


senting mental growth, or at least change, we discover that, like 
human biography, it may be divided loosely into three stages: 
@hildhood or primitivism; @dolescence or religionism; Maturity or 
intellectualisnm. 

In the primitive phase, as Frazer* points out, man lives 
according to the law of sympathetic magic, which is based on the prin- 
ciple of the association of ideas - the principle that like produces 
like. For example, thunder is associated with rain and is eS Ee 
as a cause of it; hence by imitating the sound of thunder, rain, neces-— 
sary for crops, Shall be produced; or power is associated with some 
divine being whose touch is capable of endowing the suppliant with his 
power. The child's belief in fairy stories, wherein the magic charm 
is a transfer of occult power from the possessor to the receiver by 
touch, is obviously analagous to the primitive's faith. Thus does the 
raw mind instinctively find a meaning in life through a vague identifi- 
cation with destiny. Thus does a cosmic religion arise. 

In the second phase of human development ideas evolved in 
the first phase become codified - a tradition is set up that is based 
on an elaborate system of classification. Priests arise who possess 
an exclusive right and inherent capacity to interpret the code, as it 
becomes more and more esoteric. This is a moral religion as distin- 


Zuished from the cosmic religion of the earlier period. Analagous to 
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it is youth's blind faith in religious dogma at the age of puberty. 
Finally it is discovered that the dogmas no longer work; 
that the association of ideas (but significantly not the idea of 
association) was false; and true science is born, - just as the in- 
dividual, if he is fortunate enough to mature, achieves an intellectual 
mastery of life. Frazer sums up the whole process very aptly as 
follows: ".... the order on which magic reckons is merely an extension 
by analogy of the order in which ideas present themselves to our minds; 
the order laid down by science is derived from patient and exact observa- 
tion of the phenomena themselves." * 

Thus true science is simply a correct understanding of the 
principle of the association of ideas. A misapplication of the law 
of causality is replaced by a correct application of it. 

Frazer, Sétuk a sétiantitte turn of mind with a natural nine- 
teenth-century faith in the social implications of science, is optimis- 
tic. Spengler, a poet and mystic, viewing this rise of intellectualism 
in Western history, is pessimistic. The tendency of Western growth 
from an implicit,naive faith in and feeling of destiny - a faith that 
produced the great art of the Middle Azes and the Renaissance - to a 
belief in causality is to him an inevitable, tnough decadent, tendency. 
Spengler says,**#"He who comprehends the light-world that is before his 
eyes not physiognomically but systematically, and makes it intellectually 
his own by the methods of causal experience, must necessarily in the end 
come to believe that every thing can be understood by reference to cause 
and effect - that there is no secret and no inner directedness. He, 


on the other hand, who as Goethe did - and for that matter as everyone 
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does in nine out of ten of his waking moments - lets the impressions 
of the world about him work merely upon his senses, absorbs these 
impressions as a whole, feels the become in its becoming." 

That is, feels destiny in process rather than as a thing cold and 
solidified, lacking the vitality of a created product. 

This intellectualism of Western man, which Spengler views so 
cynically, he symbolizes in the term "Faustian soul". It is asa 
result of the effort of this soul to realize itself by thrusting out 
its chest till its morally-restraining buttons have broken, that capi- 
talism with all its attendant unsolvable social problems has arisen 
and is falling. Intellect, in the service of scientific invention, 
has failed to cope with the problems it has unconsciously created by 
its inventions. 

But whereas Spengler may be regarded as a pessimistic repre- 
sentative of positive intellectualism, Irving Babbitt, representing 
the academic humanists, may be interpreted as an optimistic represen- 


tative of negative intellectualisn. Babbitt and his school would have 


us use intellect to restrain the scientific exploitation of ethical man. 


The will has been too greatly preoccupied with material acquisition and 
has been encouraged in its efforts by romantic humanitarians who have 
erroneously assumed,first, that material improvement is a good thing for 
society, and second, that it can be accomplished. The ultimate value 
of material prosperity for all without a concomitant growth of spirit- 
uality is, of course, dubious. But what contributes to the Humanist 


spirituality is of negative, if not of dubious, value also. The 


Ngood life" to him is simply the Stoic life. To refrain rather than to adi, 
i etl 
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or than to have experience, is to be good. Such a doctrine precludes 
the principle of growth and an understanding of its processes. As 
Munford. ads? ee near it puts a premium on the fixation of senility" 
and life becomes simply a matter of "studious and edifying negations"; 
and "if living well were only a matter of restraint --- a chronic in- | 


i valid would be the supreme type of an ethical personality". 


Moreover, for our models in thinking and conduct the Humanists 


would have us revert to the Greeks. Not only is such a procedure im- 


possible, as I have already indicated and as I shall further demonstrate 


later, but in principle it is like the mechanists - the difference being | 
that in the case of the former, as Mumford points out,* an adjustment 

to our present mechanistic environment is called for, while in the case 

of the latter an adjustment to a past environment is demanded. And } 


there is no fundamental distinction between making a fetish of morality 


and a fetish of the machine. Yet, withal, the Humanists point to me- 
chanism as the root of all evil. 
To Spengler mechanism is a force that cannot be stopped; it is | 


} the prime substance of modern Western destiny. And like the mechanists 1 


he believes that the best that the individual can do to meet it - to 


avoid being crushed by it - is to adjust himself to it; in short, get 


aboard the band wagon with Hitler and ride to one's doom gloriously. 


To Babbitt mechanism is a force that must be stopped by an effort of will. 


born of Western science. Both philogphies are futilitarian - the one 
for its emphasis on cynical resignation; the other for its emphasis on 


negative intellectualism. And both leave out of the picture the | 
*(6) pps 345% Shs 
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| Man's intellectual goodness must restrain an intellectual selfishness 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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emotional and creative side of human nature. In a synthesis of this 
with intellect there is a solution. Mumford says * that "the proper way 


is to enrich his (man's) personality so that man will react creatively 


| 

I 

I 

I 

upon his materials and be able to carve fine models of conduct as well 

F 

| as weld an apparatus for the regulation of his utilities." This might 
| * 

| be termed an organic way of life and is further clarified as follows: 

| 

| “The real problem of life both for men and societies is to keep the or- 

ganism and the environment, the mner world and the outer personality 

and its creative sources in the state of tension wherein growth and re- | 


| newal may continually take place." 1 


What I choose to call intuitionism sums up in a word what 


Mumford says. And it is with intuitionism, neglected both by Spengler 
and the Humanists, with which I am concerned, But before expounding 


Ce 
this philosophy and showing its correlation with modern art, it will be |. 


soul, to which intuitionism is an answer. As I have indicated previously 


| 


| 
! 
: well to give historical authenticity to this tragic force, the Faustian | 
| 
| 
| 


Spengler has admirably expatiated on it, so I turn to him as a source of 
explanation and also as a means of clarification, of Western history up 


to what might be termed the flowering of this new ~esthetic. 


interpretation of cultures. Naturally such an aim is impossible of 


| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
Hl 
| 
| In The Decline of the West Spengler attempts an objective 
| duphesnsoters tap 
| 
complete fulfillment because any historical interpreter is limited in 
| 


perspective by his own time, place and personality. Farthermore, as 


| 
| Spengler himself shows, life is in a constant process of change (in fact, 


| this theory is the very kernel of his thesis expressed by the term Sa 
| PLE) ..357 | 


| **(3) p. 359 
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consequently, while a given moment is being investigated, its full mean- 
ing must include its relation to preceding and succeeding moments, and 
it would be a superhuman mind that could record the full significance of 
the elusive, original moment. Spengler is therefore limited by the 
very nature of the life process he is attempting to explain. But he 


is no more limited than any modern scientist who is aware of the actual- 


ity of relativity. The best that science can do is render an approximate 


account of a moment which when withdrawn from its milieu loses some of 
its functional character and becomes a static entity and therefore some- 
thing different from what it originally was. But even an approximate 
account is valuable in that it gives some hint as to the meaning of life 
in constant flux; and the very fact of being aware of the flux makes the 
findings more significant, more real, than those of the Greek scientist, 
who was satisfied that life was made up of a series of static, unrelated 
moments and that it tended toward a state of simple and complete stati- 
cism as it became more perfect. Moreover, the skepticism of the modern 


thinker, which arises from an awareness of the elusiveness of life, is a 


more healthy attitude since it permits a flexible interpretation - a con- | 


stan€ readjustment of standards to meet the demands of new discoveries, 
than the passive, teleological attitude of the Greeks, who were caught 
short and were absorbed by Rome when their naive, inadequate philosophy 
failed them - just as modern traditionalists, both religious and philoso- 


phic, have been caught short with respect to the inadequacy of Aristo- 


telean logic. 
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Spengler, as I have already suggested, has thrown some light on 
the nature of Western intellectual development - a factor which gives a 
clue to the understanding of the modern problem. According to his 
thesis each civilization has its own rise, decline, and fall. Each 
civilization is characterized by its peculiar soul or spirit ,which is 
constantly attempting to assert itself, first in an instinctive, naive 
way; then in a half-conscious creative way when it flowers; finally in 
a fully conscious, imitative, mechanistic and intellectual way as it 


declines. And each civilization has its own prime symbol which is man- 


ifested in all its activities - scientific, artistic, economic, political, 


etc. It is to the discovery of the prime symbols of the Arabian, Greek , 
and Western civilizations that he addresses himself in The Decline of 


the West. Since the modern problem, as far as I have thus far dis- 


cussed it, is concerned with the tempers of the Greek and Western tvivili- | 


zations as evidenced in the friction between the academicians and the 
modern scientists, I shall deal fxemtee=erewert with only those two cul- 
tures and let Spengler define them:* 

"Henceforth we shall designate the soul of the classical cul- 
ture, which chose the sensuously-present individual body as the ideal 
type of the extended by the name ... of the Apollinian. In opposition 
to it we have the Faustian soul, whose prime symbol is pure and limitless 
space, and whose "body" is the Western culture that blossomed forth with 
the birth of Romanesque style in the tenth century. ..... The nude statue 
is Apollinian, the art of the figure Faustian. Apollinian are: mechan- 
ical statics, the sensuous cult of the Olympian gods, the politically 


individual city-states of Greece, the doom of Oedipus and the phallus 


*(I2) VolsI pp, 1838184 
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symbol. Faustian are: Galilean dynamics, Catholic and Protestant dog- 
matics, the great dynasties of the Baroque with their cabinet diplomacy, 
the destiny of Lear and the Madonna-ideal from Dante's Beatrice to the 
last line of Faust II. The painting that defines individual body by 
contours is Apollinian, that which forms space by means of light and shade 
is Faustian ... (The italics are mine. J The Apollinian existence is | 
that of the Greek who describes his ego as soma and who lacks all idea 
of an inner development and therefore all real history, inward and out- 
ward; the Faustian is an existence which is led with a deep conscious- 


ness and introspection of the ego, and a resolutely personal culture 


evidenced in memoirs, reflections, retrospects and prospects and conscience." 


Spengler goes on to show that Greek culture, originating with | 


a concern with the physical bodily present as expressed in the Archaic 
Apollo statues, developed until it reached its zenith in the Periclean | 
perfection of the god statue and declined with the imitative and deedaentiy 
effeminate statue of the late Hellenistic period. Rome, he maintains, 
simply carried on the imitative tendency, until having expressed all the 
potentiality of the Greco-Roman soul /~Wealcened and let in the barbarian 
hordes. 
Faustian or Western culture originated, not with a concern 

with the physical, limited present, but with the imaginative, infinite 
future, which implies a timeysense and expressed itself in @m architec- 
ture, which, as distinguished from Greek architecture which was bound to i 


the ground by the use of past and lintel, was projected into infinite 


space through the use of the arch and reached its peak in the Gothic 
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Cathedral. The Renaissance was simply a furthering of this Gothic 
spirit, the reversion to Greek standards being merely a futile effort 
to discover new possibilities of expression - the Gothic supply of 
them having been exhausted - the monn Rant itself. And the 
classical accretions are, to Spengler, only pseudaq,morphs, which have 
no more relation to the indigenous nature of Western man than have 
Aristotelean ethics, which the Humanists are trying to revive today. 


And the urge to use these psaudomdphs is simply a sign of decay since 


they border on the imitative and unreal. 


Another Spenglerian symbol of the Western soul is infinitesi- 


mal calculus, which implies a preoccupation with motion, function, and 


time as distinguished from the Greek preoccupation with the static 


and space: that is, to the Greek a straight line was the shortest dis- 


tance between two points. To the Western mathematician the points 
bear only a functional relationship to each other, and the primary 
concern is with the time it takes to move from one constantly fluctu- 
ating point to the other. To show how alien irrational numbers were 
to the Greek soul Spengler points to a "significant late-Greek lezend, 
according to which the man who first published the hidden mystery of 
the irrational perished by shipwreck ‘for the unspeakable and formless 
must be left hidden forever.'" * The fraction, of course, suggests 
the infinite and the Greeks would have none of it. That which could 
not be corralled and bound in a nice geometric figure or expressed by 
rational numbers was simply tobooed or at least was outre. On the 
other hand, the infinite possibilities of calculus and irrational num- 


bers as a symbolic expression of the infinitely discoverable is a 


*(T2) Vol. I p.65 
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challenge to Western man just as was the building of the Gothic Gathedral.* 


All this infinite intellectual exploring of the Faustian soul 
has, of course, made life extremely complex. It has caused life to get 
ahead of us. Our institutions lag behind our discoveries, and as a con- 
sequence, they tend to expire almost as soon as they are established. 
Thus has our intellect, which has caused us to advance materially, tended 
to destroy us spiritually. 

What is the answer? Return to the "old ways" for which the 
traditionalists long? This view, though unpractical, is understandable. 
Everyone has at some time or other been thwarted by the overwhelming 
force of modern life's complexity and has sought solace in a vicarious 
preoccupation with the simple past. The old ways have worked; and since 
they are comprehensible, they seem usable. But that is what Demosthenes 
thought, and the force of emergent life with which he could not cope 
crushed him. Greek destiny was embodied in the fear of the supremacy of 
the barbarous communities outside the little Greek world, bound by its 
rationally-planned borders. A plan of gradual intergration with this 
foreign element, as proposed by Isocrates, with a resultant natural emer- 


gence of a unified yet flexible state was anathema to the stolid Demos- 


thenes as well as to the Greek people in general. Thus Greece was forced | 


to submit to Alexander rather than be allowed to co&perate with the force 


he represented. 


our use of Greek mathematics and physics today, but Spengler insists that 
such use is outward, not inward, possession - outward as a thing learned 

and used, not as a thing felt and expressed. Our using arithmetic, then, 

for notation would be simply a pseudomorph. Just where use stops and 


expression begins (and vice versa) is a problem that has challenged criti- 


cal minds for many years; but even if it can be proved that Greek, Roman, 


ations represent a continuous line of development, the ~~ 


essential thing,-what our recent development has tended toward,_is the 
matter of real import, and it is the thing of which Spengler gives us at 
least a partial picture. 
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To change the way of life arbitrarily by the adoption of outworn 
standards is futile. It must always be remembered that those standards 


were created out of the conditions concomitant with them and to retreat 


| 
| 


to them is as stupid as to hitch a horse to an automobile and feel satis- 


fied thereby that the old is being reconciled to the new. The horse in 
the metaphor is of no use. He is simply a symbol of what was once of 


use. It is only symbols that represent our own facts, our own temper, 


that should interest us - although, of course, there is a value in study- | 


ing old symbols to discover in what direction we are going and to discover 

a means thereby of directing (not stemming) forces as they emerge before u 
In this latter respect Spengler is of value. He has revealed the 

symbols of the past that clarify present tendencies. He has discovered 

the symbols of the force which constitute Western destiny - at least in 

so far as this destiny is exclusively motivated by intellectualism and 

has tended toward mechanism. His method, regardless of the authenticity 

or unauthenticity of his results, of interpreting a civilization in terms 

of its activities, is worthy of adoption; for a compartmentalization of 


life into segregated, unrelated units is of no ultimate value. Such a 


procedure is only an expedient means of clarifying seemingly contradictory | 


elements for purposes of communication and discussion. He who insists 
with reference to life in general or to any aspects of it that "East is 
East and West is West and never the twain shall meet" is simply not in 
the modern picture. All activity physical or mental is expressive of 
something, and it is to Spengler's credit that he has tried to discover 


that something. His conclusions, however, are based on and limited to 


his findings with respect to mechanism. Mechanism is no more satisfactory 
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an answer to the modern dilemma than Humanism, (fheir ironical agreement 
in some particulars Mumford has pointed out,* and I shall discuss this 
further later), for, es Spengler suggests, it leaves no room for creative- 


ness. Without the capacity to create we become automatons, which obey 


the dictates of some incomprehensible finalism, and lose our character 
as human beings. It is this conclusion that leads Spengler to encourage 
(?) us to admit the inevitability of our doom but to go down with our | 
civilization as heroic, active contributors to its doom rather than to 
attempt to combat it or to resign ourselves to it ascetically. 
Dewey has discovered the possibility of an order in our chaos | 
and in the concluding chapter of Art as Experience expresses himself thus ;** 
"Scientific gebkae (mechanism) as now practiced is too new to | 
be naturalized in experience. It will be a long time before it so sinks 
into the subsoil of the mind as to become an integral part of corporate 


belief and attitude. --- Nor can the fact that physical science presents 


us with objects that are wholly indifferent to human desire and aspiration 
be used to indicate that the death of poetry is imminent. Men have al- 
ways been aware that there is much in the scene in which their lives are | 
set that is hostile to human purpose. At no time would the masses of 


the disinherited have been surprised at the declaration that the world 


about them is indifferent to their hopes. 
"The fact that tends to show that man is a part of nature has , 
an effect which is favorable rather than unfavorable to art {life) when 


its intrinsic significance is realized and when its meaning is no longer 


“interpreted by contrast with beliefs that came from the past. 


1 ae When older beliefs have lost their grip on imagined 1 on—|| 


th 


(*See p. 
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and their hold was always there rather than upon reason - the disclosure 
by science of the resistance that environment bears to man will furnish 
new materials for fine art (creative Hees) 

"We are given to taking features that are most prominent and 


troublesome at a given time as if they were clues to the future. So 


we think of the future effect of science in terms derived from the pres- | 


ent situation in which it occupies a position of conflict and disruption 
with reference to great traditions of the western world, as if these 
terms defined its place necessarily forever." 

Spengler, as I have previously said, limited as he is to his 
own time, place and personality, fails to see things - especially new 
things - in their proper perspective because they are too much with hin. 
Given a man like Spengler with the Prussian propensity to delve into the 
meaning of human existence but also a Prussian habit of discovering only 
those things which tend to support his hypothesis and of stubbornly cling- 
ing to them; and in addition a man belonging to a nation that has felt the 
sting of world disapproval (justified or unjustified, it makes no differ- 
ence); and furthermore an academic recluse who has observed little but 
thought too much - and you would have a man who would come to the same 
significant conclusions and to others that are untenable. Dewey, on the 
other hand, is by nature and by nationality one who is in more of a posi- 
tion "to see life steadily and see it whole". It is no wonder then that 
he should discuss factors in our milieu which have implications that go 
beyond the scope of Spengler's mechanism. It is with these implications 
that I shall deal in the next chapter. 


The answer to academic and mechanistic intellectualism is 


| 
| i] 
| 
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intuitionisnm. Of the full import of intuitionism - its capacity to 


correlate the seemingly loose and segregated ends of the modern woof and 


thereby give to life a new meaning - especially as it is found in certain 


important aspects of modern art - of all this, Spengler and the Sristo- 


teleans have no conception. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Faustian Soul and English Literature. 


Spengler says,* "We men of the Western culture are, with our 
historical sense, an exception and not a rule." But with the peculiar 
Significance of this fact in the way of its not only throwing light on 
our inner nature but also of its pointing the way to a solution of our 
problem, Spengler is not concerned, Historical sense naturally implies 
objective thinking supplemented by introspection. It is axiomatic that 


to understand other persons, other civilizations and our own past, we 


have to understand ourselves first. The self is the best laboratory for 


the study of humanity. 


Historical sense, furthermore, implies a timepsense, - a feeling 


| 


of the flux and surge of life within us as individuals and as part of a family, 


a state, and an epoch. The development of the theory of relativity with 
its origin in time-space relations testifies to the existence of this 
capacity in us. 

Another way to put all this is to say that we are psychological 
while the Greeks were merely logical. And thfough Spengler deals with 
the form language of all the old arts and sciences, he does not make a 


study of the form language of modern psychology,but, on the contrary, 


*(I2) Vol. I p.15 
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disposes of it by lumping it with mechanism apparently as an inorganic 


¥ 
attempt to deal with the intangible organic in a tangible, organic way. 
This indictment, it is true, is applicable to those schools of psychology | 
| which grew out of Darwinian biology, wherein a known physical pattern is 


made to fit an unimown psychic pattern. Thus mind would be likened to 


| a machine and hence subject to the same doom that Spengler predicts for r 
| 

| the machine. To apply the following statement to the behaviorists, for 
example, would be entirely apt:** "Now such psychology examines the soul, 


not physionomically to indicate its traits, but physically, as an object, 


| 

| to ascertain its elements, and it is quite natural, therefore, to find | 
psychology reduced to perplexity when confronted with the problem of | 
| motion." But it could not be applied to such psychologists as Freud, 
Jung, and Bergson, for they not only meet the challenge of motion but also 
| | 


"examine the soul physionomically to indicate its traits." 


This tendency to examine the soul which is manifested in "the 


| memoirs, reflections, retrospects and prospects" (to which Spengler alludes )}** 


was finally split into two literary tendencies by Darwinian science: the | - 


| 

| 

| one following the direction of and supported by Darwinian biology; the other 
: following the implication of Darwinian philosophy, evolutionism. The 

i first is mechanistic; the second intuitionistic. The one is all intellect; 
1 the other synthesizes intellect and instinct. Thus the latter is not a 
| science based on causality, but an intuitive, esthetic interpretation of | 


I the modern soul, the ultimate extension of which should result in the pre-. 


] eminence of a social, super-ego, - which would lead to an ideal fluid, 
| mnon-mechanistic conception of the state. This soul is already finding | 


expression in the arts. What is needed is a further elucidation of its 
symbols. 


| *(I2) Vol.I pp. 301-302 
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But before I attempt to elucidate its symbols by reference to 
Jung and Bergson, I shall trace briefly the history of Western intro- 
spection as it is revealed, especially clearly, in the development of 
character in English literature, so that through an historical perspec- 
tive the true significance of our destiny may be seen ultimately in 


intuitionism (which includes introspection) and so that especially the 


break made in the introspective current by Darwin can be brought to 
light entirely. 

(It strikes me that a history of thought process gleaned from 
the arts is of more value than that represented by speculative philosophy 
since the speculative philosopher (unlike the modern philosopher of the | 
Bergson, James, or Dewey stamp) is too remote from life to interpret it. f 
He was concerned almost entirely with what went on in his head and not 
with an integration of this activity with the life in flux about him.) 


Intuitionism can be understood first only in the light of those, 


forces which have brought it to the front and made it the basis of a true) 


Weltanschae wRG- 

The use of character in English literature as an object of 
study and as a device through which the author could express himself 
Originated with the so-called "character" of the seventeenth century. 
Not being a product of spontaneous generation, as no form of art ever ed 


it had as its precursors satires of estates, inwhich people of various | 


Occupations and professions were held up for ridicule and the fablianx, 
which analytically exposed recognized ordersof disreputable people, es- 


pecially corrupt priests. This latter genre is significant in its | 
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Origin of the Periodical Essay" - Unpb'd Harv. Dis. 1906. 
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| representing a tendency to break away from church authority and pave the 


| way for individual thinking, a movement which reached its climax in the | 


Reformation. Satires of fools employed the idea of orders used in other | 
types, but included secular as well as religious orders. Then followed 
Grobian satires, in which one character, Grobiamus, (keeper of swine) , 
abbott of a new order, represented the author's rational perspective ;and | 


satires of vagabonds, which established the custom of dealing with con- 


temporary life. 


At the end of the 16th century all that was needed to effect the | 


| birth of the true "character" was a model. This was furnished by Casaa- 


i 
It is interesting to note that this man lived in Greece during an analyti-. 
cal period (372-287 B.C.) following the great Periclean creative period 


just as the "character" writers of the 17th century England, who imitated | 


} 
| 
him, lived in an analytical period, following the great Elizabethan crea- _ 
| tive period. Mr. E. C. Baldwin* has offered the interesting analogues I 
| | 


of Sophocles, Menander , and Theophfastus, on the one hand, and Shakespeare, 


| 
| bon's translation of the Ethical Charactersof the Greek Theophrastus. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


F Jonson, and Hall, on the other, to show a natural transition from a display | 


} of character in action to a consideration of character in and for itself. 


This analogy bears out Spengler's contention that as a civilization 


develops it becomes more analytical and introspective. But the analogy 


stops here, for what Hall did with the Theophrastan "character" is what 
only Faustian man could do with such a genre: he attempted to reveal the | 
inner man; whereas Theophrastus, true Greek that he was, had been satis- 
fied with a mere enumeration of actions that he had observed as true of | 


his type. As has been suggested before, **the Greeks always limited | 


uense eS O Oe y 
“The Relation of the English ‘Character [ts ¢ | | 
type "--P, M,L,A.--Vol, I8--1903 | 


**See p.& | 
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suggested the infinite, the unfathomable, the fluid, or the elusive. 


In their nice little world everything was stationary and in its place. 


i Plato's fear of the poets and the "decent" peoples' scorn of the heretical 
mathematicians (heretofore referred to *) are instances of a Greek worship 
of the static. The representation of life in process of becoming no | 
more occurred to Theophrastus when he wrote than to Praxitiles when he ! 
made a statue. 


Because of Theophrastus'sutter simplicity and objectivity it 


might appear strange that Bishop Hall, a moralist and literary artificer, 


should find sufficient inspiration in the Greek to use him as a model. 


| But on the other hand, this is not hard to understand in view of the de- 


| mand for short literary forms in Hall's day, and in view of a contimuance 


| of a Renaissance interest in anything produced in Periclean and post- | 
Periclean Greece. The traditional authority was used merely as an ex= 
cuse for one who wished to express himself through character. This 


"character" is a good example, with respect to its form, of a Spenglerian | 


Greek and the Western spirit; for Hall in his expression simply contimed | 


| 
| 
| 
wR 
| pseudomoph and bears out the distinction made by Spengler between the | 
| 


the tendency already current in the satires: a preoccupation with the 


| dinner man and the relating of the findings to a personal perspective with 


|  Yveference to life. 


But it is in Thomas Fuller in the middle of the 17th century 


| that the character achieved form that clearly marked it as exemplifying 


a psychological analysis and a personalized expression of the author. 


i 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 

lt | 
| For not only did Fuller account for his characters' peculiar mental twists, 
| 

| more than his predecessors had, but he also used the first personal pronoun. 
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This latter effect might be regarded as tangible evidence of the emergence 
of introspection in literature. It represents a definite break with the 


objective classic tradition and gives literature a definitely Faustian 
stamp. 

"The coming of the specific I", says Spengler*® "is the first 
dawning of the personality idea . . ."(Although Spengler is discussing 
the development of syntax, what he says is applicable to Fuller's | 
innovation.) The "ego habeo factum", the insertion of the auxiliaries t 
"have" and "be" between a doer and a deed, in lieu of the "feci" which 
expresses activated body, replaces the world of bodies by one of functions 
between centers of force, the static syntax (classical) by a dynamic. 


And this "I" and "Thou" is the key to Gothic portraiture. A Hellenistic 


portrait is the type of an attitude -- a confession it is not, either to } 
the creator of it or to the understanding spectator. But our portraits | 


depict something sui generis, once Occurring and never recurring, a life \ 


history expressed in a moment, a world centre for which everything else | 
is world around, exactly as the grammatical subject "I" becomes the center 
of force in the Faustian sentence." 

Concurrently with the adoption of the first personal pronoun 


in English literature the mirror came into us8e. Mumford says** "The use } 


——— = 


of the mirror signalled the beginning of introspective biography in the 
modern style." And he continues: "Who is the greatest of the introspec- 
tive biographers? It is none other than Rembrandt - who came to the 
core of his art in the series of self-portraits he painted: for it was 
partly from the face he found in the mirror, from the knowledge of himself 


t 
he developed and expressed this communion, that he achieved the insight 
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he applied to other men. A little later than Rembrandt .. . Annecy 
harbored another portrait painter and introspectionist, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, who, more than Montaigne, was the father of modern literary 
biography and the psychological novel." And furthermore: "Through the 
glass some of the mysteries of nature themselves became transparent. Is 
ee any wonder then that perhaps the most comprehensive philosopher was 
Benedict Spinoza: . . . a polisher of lenses." 

And to bring the discussion around to the particular issue of 
this chapter: is it any wonder that Spinoza was the first intuitionist? 
After a self-examination he attempted to integrate his personality with 
his surroundings. The relationship he caught by an intuitive flash, and 
the implications he set down on paper represent the philosophy of intui- 
tionism, which is the attempt to correlate instinct and mind, on the one 
hand, to matter and intellect,on the other; to form a monistic creed that 
expressed finally the break with the pseudomephic Greek dualism and des- 
cribed the true bent of Western thought and feeling. 

It was not that intuitionism was a new literary trait, for 
every great creative period of the Western past has manifested it; but it 
was coming more to the surface, being clarified by philosophy and becoming 
more obvious in literature - even in a period that was not essentially 
creative but analytical; for the character was simply an experimental 
treatment of an isolated literary factor that was yet to be incorporated 
into the novel to contribute to an artistic whole. The substance of the 
character was intellectual. The author's attitude toward his material 
was primarily, though not entirely, objective - the objective elements 


lying in the imitative - form and in the moral content; for Bishops Hall 
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and Earl and Thomas Fuller were preaching the religious dogmas of their 
day through this form, and the character portrayed was always a type rep-, 
resenting a class more than an individual. He was framed - the formalis- 


LA mw avLirrls , 
tic limits being determined more, by the contemporary mores than by the 


author's own personal experience. But the growing personal element 
evidenced in Fuller's use of the first personal pronoun, the use of a 
character, to embody an abstract idea, who was drawn from contemporary 
environment signalized at least a subjective tendency that was alien to 
the Greek mind. Intuitionism implies the fusion of subjective and ob- 


jective elements to form a living, vital whole. It involves the pro- 


jection of the author's felt experience on his environment, the resulting | 
| 


artistic product being an integration of the two elements. 


Concurrent with the "character" but less earthbound was the 
poetry of the metaphysical poets - Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, Crashaw, Carew, 
Suckling, and Herrick. Poetry as a form permits a freer flight of imag- 
ination than prose, and for this reason we should expect to find it more 


introspective than the prose of any period. In spite of the term with | 


which these poets have been tagged, they were not essentially speculative. 


Joan Bennett in her study * of the metaphysical poets points out that 


they were not speculating about the nature of things like Milton in Para- _ 


| 
dise Lost or Pope in the Essay on Man or Tennyson in In Memoriam, but were 


expressing a state of mind by referring to a background of ideas. They 


were no more philosophical than Shelley was descriptive when he made use 


of things seen. In short, they were not discussing the "new Philosophy", 


but were using speculation to express and define emotion. 


aaa att 


* "The Metaphysical Poets" - Cambridge Press 1934 - The ensuing material } 
| 


is a resume of the introduction. 
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Shelley used a superficially descriptive method because he was aware 
of sense impressions, and Donne used a speculative method because he was 
aware of current ideas. Thus Donne's poetry was metaphysical in style 
but not in subject matter. ! 

Donne's bitter attitude to the new mechanistic philosophy, born of | 
the discoveries of Baconian science, was expressed in his An Anatomie of 
the World - The First Anniversary: 

"And new philosophy calls all in doubt, 

The element of fire is quite put out; | 

The sun is lost, and th' earth, 

And no man's wit | 

Can well direct him where he looks for it." | 

What is this but the lament of a poet over a world gone too in- 

tellectual? And what are the "fire" and "sun" but the created symbols 

of an intuitionist, the fire, especially, deriving from! a Pooneihens legend, 

as the symbol of life; for fire enables man to make "tools with which to | 

cultivate the earth to warm his dwelling ... and finally to introduce the 

arts" - in short, to live." * Through fire life and art are intemenied 

To live is to do, to work material according to the conscious and uncon- 

scious dictates of stored up past experiences and observations which have | 
formed a pattern and been given a meaning through the selective clarifi- 

cation of the poet's mind. Donne, then, is here lamenting the tendency of 

abstract speculative philosophy to smother the poetic intuitive faculty | 


which makes it possible for man to perceive the relation between himself 


and his environment - between instinct and matter or intellect. 


The style of the metaphysical poets reflects an attitude to ex- | 


* 


*The Age of Fable--Thomas Bullfinch 
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Abstract and concrete, remote and near, sublime and commonplace were re- | 
lated. But as distinguished from the Elizabethan poets these men, with 
the exception of Herrick, were acutely self-conscious and this accounts | 
for their use of intellectual words rather than emotional words evoked j 
through memory. Here again is represented the growing self-consciousness, 
and intellectual expansion of the Western mind. But in Herrick there is | 


@ simple unconsciousness that well illugtpates the association of objects, | 


evoked through memory to form, a figurative, artistic whole: 


"One asked me where roses grew. 
I bade him not go seek, | 
But forthwith bade my Julia shew | 
A bud in either cheeck," | 


Not only is there a strong personal element here,but a character - |, 
@ person - is used (as was so often the case with Herrick) to symbolize | 
the poets' perspective. 

J. B. Leishman states * that the metaphysical poets carried on 
the melancholy tradition of the Elizabethans as found in Shakespeare's / 
tragedies and sonnets and Spenser's complaints of the miseries of the | 
courts and of those who put their trust in the princes. And they escaped | 
from the Revolution in books or in intense personal experience. Herbert 
became religious. Donne, first finding his escape in love, later found 
it in abstruse studies in divinity. Scientific learning offered no solu- 
tion to the acutely-felt inner experience of these men. Thus their style 
became more and more complicated with its elaborate figures of speech, 
which were carried to the farthest stage to which ingenuity could carry 


them. Telescoped images multiplied associations, and long sentences 


represented a fidelity to deep, complex thought and feeling. Literature 


*The Metaphysical Poets— Oxford Press--I934 
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dental feeling, was getting out of its element. 

Between the emphasis on objectivism in the "character" and sub- 
jectivism in the metaphysical poetry, there was an opportunity for intui- | 
tive integration; but the poets were too abstruse and personal to be Loder! 
stood; and the unceasing preoccupation with a tangible science, which was | 
more closely related to the prose "character" and character essay, which 
succeeded in putting prose in the van, made poetry itself prosaic and 
intellectual, and completely obliterated the metaphysical poets. | 

It is no wonder that the Royal Society and Johnson and all the 
neoclassicists of the 18th century rebelled at the conceits of the meta- |, 
physical poets. It is a common human tendency to rebel at what one can- f 


not understand. Poetry to Johnson was simply an exercise in architectoni¢e 


imagination, not an inevitably felt product of intuitive imagination. It 
was a thing intellectually and consciously planned like a building or an | 
Augustan garden. It was simply clever word-building - the pattern being | 
entirely objective and based on a thought-out plan - and never represent- 


ing the poet's subjective experience and based on often an unconsciously 


felt plan to be discovered in the subtle association of images represented 


| 


by words. According to A. N. Whitehead * Johnson and the neo-classicists, 
were peare to the rational, scientific and mechanistic scheme of life, 
as represented by Newton and Descartes, in which intellect rather than | 
experience orders material. And thus were they related to the classical 


tradition, which emphasized an almost exclusively rational approach to life. 


Newton's cosmology determined the form of the heroic couplet as much as it) 


determined the order of the cosmos, just as Aristotle's "natural" science 


had determined the form of the drama. mM 


*(T4) p.3 (Wilson indirectly quoting Whitehead) 
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} characters. Fielding was in sympathy with the honest rogue as distinguished 2 


The neo-classicits are not to be condemned for their finding fault 


with the metaphysical poets, for obviously these poets had become so 


introspective that they had lost all contact with outer life; but they 
are to be condemned for failing to see that life, being made up of both 
inner and outer, instinctive and intellectual, spiritual and material 

elements, must, if it is to be complete, fuse these elements. The poets | 
and the neo-classicits represented two divergent tendencies that should 


have been reconciled. Speculative philosophy, since it draws exclusively. 


on the rational, the thought-out, rather than the lived, is too far away 
from life to integrate these divergent elements. A pragmatic philosophy, 
| 


on the other hand, like that of Emerson and James, which is not a system | 
1 


but an example that calls attention to the existence of a way of life 
and the possibility in each individual to work out of his own emerging 


experience a pattern, is in a position to integrate these elements. It | 


is the emergence of this philosophy in America which has furnished a basis 


for the novelist by which to make of the novel an art form with an exper-— 


ty) 


iential philosophy as its substance. The American Promethean, as I 

shall show later, has pointed to a way out of the modern dilemma. Never) 

before has philosophy been in the position that it is, in this country 

today, to clarify life values. 
To return to the historical consideration "character", the ! 


character given s@tting and, at least, a semblance of plot in the Addison-| 
i 
ian essay, became incorporated in the novel of Richardson and Fielding, | 


|| 
where it served a new purpose. Fielding was the first writer to justify | 
his theme to the reader. In his interpolated chapters he defined his | 


| 


artistic intentions and interpreted the actions and attitudes of his 


1] 
i} 
} 
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| 
| from the hypocritical moralist; and Tom Jones and Joseph Anderson are 
i individual characters (not types as in Addison) created out of Fielding's 


imagination and represent symbolically the author's perspective, which 


| 

| 

| 

\ 

i 

is based on his experience and introspection. The form,of course, was 
loose and unwé@ldy, but Fielding's novel represents an attempt at least 

to integrate personally felt experience with objective yet commonplace | 
| material in the form of ordinary character and setting. Tom Jones! | 
| unconscious effort to discover the meaning of life through living it and | 
|| reflecting upon it, represents life or art - call it what one will - in | 
| process of becoming. The realism here is vital because the character is | 
| an individual. The realism in Addison, on the other hand, is sper Petal 


because the character is merely a type. Fielding was in touch with the | 


Western tradition of intuitive reality; Addison in touch with the neo- 


classical (Greek) tradition of verisimilitude. 

In spite of the mawkish moralism of Richardson, it must be ad- 
mitted that his primary interest was in character; for itf/ is with the 
growth in Pamela of moral resistance to temptation finally supplemented 
by sympathy with which we are concerned. Character suspense replaces 
| 
| plot suspense. It is not in what Pamela is going to ag fat in what she I 
is going to think next that the interest in Richardson's novel lies. 
| 


The current of character study continued on through the 18th rf 


| Or epic romancer, Walter Scott. It must be remarked, however, that as the) 
{| | 
iF 
|, novel went over into romance, it got farther and farther away from individ- 


| 
| century in Smollett, Sterne, Jane Austen, the Gothic Romancers and grand 


ual character and nearer epic, typical, heroic character and action. | 
! / 


Really what took place was a revival of the old romance, which had derived 


‘The romantic novel is actually neo-classical, 


from the Greek epic tradition. 
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Character lost its inwardness and as a consequence melodramatic action 
predominated; for when character loses its roots,action - especially 

exciting action - replaces it for interest. But the romantic novel | 
served as a carrier pigeon, which taking its flight from reality (but with 
character precariously in its bill) finally alighted on the shoulders of 
Dickens, Eliot, and Thackeray, where it deposited its burden. But al- 1 
though these writers reclothed the foundling with verisimilitude, his 
personality, they were not much concerned with. Eliot, it is true, tried | 


to study his motives, but her basis of judgment was derived from the pre- 


vailing cocksure judgments of the sociological "smart-alecs" who had been | 


smitten with a pseudo-humanitarianism and Wesleyanism growing out of the 
finally-discovered implications of Newtonian science, and Thackeray, to | 
be sure, dropped the mechanical device, to some extent, of the interpolate 
chapter, and allowed character to represent his negative, satirical per- 


spective. But for the most part a kindly God and environment working 


together were coming to shape literary character instead of just a mechan- |, 


istic impersonal God alone, as in the 18th century. 
qth Hi 
Later in the century the concept of heredity, derived from | 


evolutionary biology, was put into the picture to replace God, and the 1 
result was naturalism - a concern with only physical reality. Since there) 
was no such thing as the inner man that could not be explained in terms of | 


a mechanically operating nature, there was nothing to do but portray the 


outer man in action. Hardy, Moore and Gissing influenced by Zola and 
Flaubert of France, where naturalism really started, pictured man as an 
animal trapped by fate in the form of his heredity and environment. 


But naturalism served a useful purpose in making a careful, 


| 


Microscopic study of nature - the setting or environment with which man 
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has to deal. Intellect, which represents stored up facts gleaned from 


| 
nature, had to run its course and make its discoveries. ] 
Introspective, instinctive man was reborn in the Romantic rebellidn 


against neo-classical intellectualism and was carried along on the current 


of poetry. The symbolism of the metaphysical poets was revived by 


Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and Coleridge; but in the case of the first 


three especially, symbolism lost its abstruse character by being brought | 


down to earth. The symbols of Wordsworth, for instance, were common ob- | 


jects familiar to everyone. The symbol was the fact instead of an abstra 
philosophical concept. And the poem took on a meaning in a cumulative way 
as the relation between the images or symbols came to be felt as the poem 
progressed. 

Dewey * cites a passage from Wordsworth!s Prelude which he con- 
fesses is not poetry of the highest order but which admirably serves the 


purpose of illustration of this point. 


Re PURE the wind and sleety rain, 

And all the business of the elements, 

The single sheep, and the one blasted tree, 
The bleak music from that old stone wall, 
The noise of wood and water, and the mist 
That on the line of each of these two roads 
Advanced in such indisputable shapes." 


"The meaning", says Dewey, "of 'wind, rain, sheep, tree, stone | 
wall, mist,' is a function of the whole situation expressed, and hence is 


a variable of that situation and not an external constant {as is true of 


Objective, neo-classical poetry.) The same thing is true of the adjec- 


( 
tives 'sleety, Single, blasted, bleak, indisputable. Their sense is deter- 


mined by the individual experience of desolation that is building." ** And 


he says further: "This .... is a cumulative progression toward the fulfill- 


} 
*(6) pp. 164-165 Eos pomtget . to thel 
**The same wethod--mood controlling form--is found in the 
musical tone poem and in impressionistic painting, 


ee. Pee ee oe ; Ss a ae er 


ment of an experience in terms of the integrity of the experience itself -| 


something not to be measured in external terms though not attainable | 


| 
The italics are mine and I employ them to call attention to a good 
| definition of the artistic integration of a personal, introspective exper- | 
| dence (desolation) with matter or environment (wind, rain, sheep etc.) - 
the latter serving to clarify and symbolize the former. * The poet is 
subjective; the material objective,and the poetic, intuitive activity is 
represented by a fusion of the two elements. 
a little more ethereal and abstract than the quoted passage of Wordsworth's| 


could be used for the same purpose of illustration were it not for their 


length. 


I The Prelude as a whole is related to the Western preoccupation | 
; with the self, for it is a confessional - a pouring forth of the poet's | 
| goul autobiographically. The writer, instead of eae a hero, as in 

| the epic romances, is the hero. In this connection Edmund Wilson points | 
| out ** that Wordsworth and the other Romanticists of the anti-classical 


| stamp, "ask us to be interested in themselves by virtue of the intrinsic 


value of the individual: they vindicate the rights of the individual 
against the claims of society as a whole - against government, morals, con-| 
ventions, academy or church. The Romantic is nearly always a rebel." 
| 
ment strikes me as illuminating, but it is inaccurate in its implication 


I 

| | 
{| ) 
As a description of the individuality of the Romantic, this state- 
| 

| 

| 

| that the Romantic always rejects the claims of society. This idea would 

) 

| 


seem applicable to the escape type of Romanticist, but not to one like 


il ight well be called contextual symbolism, 
| the use of words to stand for objects, the words in context, in their inner 
| relation, building up an image that represents the poet's perspective, | 
but rah of context having no symbolic, connotative significance. | 
** (I pec 
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Wordsworth or even Shelley. (The latter, incidentally, has been sadly 
misinterpreted by being classed with the irresponsible escapists *) ino 
dealt with the material around them. Their environment was a challenge -— 
something to be worked with and ordered - not something from which to 
escape. The art of the escape Romanticists like Byron or Stevenson is 
thin because it lacks the solidity that an intellectually organized matter |, 
can give it. To class Byron with Wordsworth, Shelley,and Keats is an | 
acedemic error that demands investigation both for its relation to sound | 
scholarship and for its interest as a psychological study of academic 
traditionalism and lipv-service. H 
The ideal integration of the two interacting elements of life, | 
born of the Romantic Movement, was short lived. But the Romantic current | 
was carried on, minus some of its substance, by the Symbolists with Poe the : 


Pre-Raphaelites and the Frenchmen Mallarmé, Gourmont, Villiers de L'Isle | 


Adam. ** The Symbolists were in conflict first with the Parnassians of 


France, who had taken up the cudgels against what they considered a decad- | 
ent Romanticism; but later the Symbolists, still bearing the romantic 
banner, Opposed the naturalism that grew out of evolutionary biology. 

Literature and life had reached a stalemate. The Symbolists were 
introspective, imaginative poets with the symbolical artistry of their eal 


romantic predecessors but without their substance. Their art was thin, 


abstract, and esoteric. Their method, since it represented acumulative 


* Shelley was so transcendental that he has been erroneously called an 
escapist. There is a vast difference between a poet like Shelley on the 

one hand, who finds ordinary symbols inadequate to express his deeply felt 
personal relation to his environment and so uses the transcendental symbol, 
the skylark, to express his feeling about the poet's relation to this world, 
and a poet like Byron, on the other hand, who uses ancient Greece as a | 
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process in becoming observable in the passage, quoted from Wordsworth, * 
coincided with the philosophical (not biological) implications of Eyolations 
ism, which was based on the observation that life is in constant flux. 
The naturalists, on the other hand, were objective, unimaginative prose 
writers. Their composition was too heavily laden with detail, substance, 
unorganized intellect. Their attitude, as Wilson shows, derived from 
Evolutionary biology. 

It is no wonder that Mathem Arnold, caught in these cross cur- 
rents, apparently so constituted that he could sense them both but could 


not find a way out, should have exclaimed, 


"Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born" *% 

The truth is their revelation is evidenced even today in those 
critics, on the one hand, of a romantic turn of mind, who claim Arnold as © 
their advocate - and there is sufficient evidence in some of his lyrics 
to substantiate this claim; and those critics, on the other hand, of tradi- 
tional, classical turn of mind who claim Arnold as theirs - and there is 
sufficient evidence in such an epic as Sohrab and Rustum to justify their 
claim. And since he himself did not quite know what he was, there is 
ample material in his vague use of such terms as "Hebraism", "Hellenism", 
"morality" and "sweetness" and "light" to satisfy both sides, the inter- 
pretation of these terms depending on the particular personal bias of the 


critic}. 


Naturalism appears to be the result of the ineluctable tendency © 
of pure intellect to play itself out. 4s Wilson indicates,* * it grew 


out of biological science just as neo-classicism grew out of 18th-century 
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| physical and astronomical science - and science is limited in its scope 
as an interpreter of life. Its consequences account for Spengler's 
mechanistic pessimism. Vapid Romanticism, on the other hand, appears to 
be the ineluctable tendency of pure emotion to play itself out. Its 
consequences account for Spengler's moaning over the futility of intros- 
pection and psychology. (The ironical relation of Humanism to Naturalism, 


| which it lustily condemns, I shall consider later under another heading. ) 


Neither "ism" by itself is a satisfactory interpretation of 
life, but their integration not only is a satisfactory interpretation of 
| life, but the way of life, since the forces they represent are embodied 
in every human being. In the great periods of artistic production their | 
_ interdependent character has been felt. In the weak periods only one or 
the other has been felt, or one has dominated the other. When they have 
been at odds with each other, speculative philosophers like Aristotle and 
Kant have tried to reconcile them. But speculative philosophy has seen 
| its day for many reasons. For one thing there are few left to listen to 
it. In Kant's day there were eager theologians and clerics with a sub- 
| stantial following in their churches, who were eager to swallow anything 
that sounded right or was abstruse enough to baffle them and throw the 
} fear of God into them. The Salvation Army and the Fundamentalist Churches 
| are the only organizations that lend an attentive ear to theology today. 


Furthermore, as Spengler shows, since life has become more and more complex, 


its problems cannot be solved by thinkers who will have none of it - who 


choose to take the ascetic stand. And certainly the humanistic inner 


check, implying even as it does a noble stoicism, is of negative value only. 


i What is needed is a positive interpretation of life that implies 


____@ positive, active solution to_our problems, Such-e—solution—is-found—in— —— 
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intuitionism - an interpretation of life in process - (not life as thought )- 
away of life, not a way of thinking or a way to think about life. Hav- | 
ing traced its phases in the development of English Literature, I shall | 
attempt to elucidate this philosophy further in the next chapter by | 
reference to Jung and Bergson. How it manifests itself in American life 


and in the American novel in an integration of character and setting | and 


in the novelists’ attitude and method will be dealt with in due time. 


We shall leave Spengler for fresher fields. 
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- periods as the Elizabethan and Romantic, the shadows have become glowing 


| definitely related to man in Prometheus! act of stealing it from the gods. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Promethean Soul. 


That even a confirmed mechanist like Frazer has his lucid moments 
is indicated by the following concluding peroration* in The Golden Bough: 

"In the last analysis, magic, religion, and science are nothing 
but theories of thought; and as science has supplanted its predecessors, 


so it may hereafter be itself superseded by some more perfect hypothesis, 


_ perhaps some totally different way of looking at phenomena - of registering 


ae SS SS OO — ——eeee i ae 


The italics are mine and I use them to emphasize the intimation 
of an idea which I wish to elucidate. The "shadows have been on the screen" 


ever since the Western mind started to express itself. And in such creative 


realities, because as Emerson puts ithe the soul has breathed through in- 
tellect to produce genius. Frazer is presumptuous in saying "that this | 
totally different way of looking at things" is something "of which we in 


this generation can form no idea." The super-mind in every great period 


has formed an idea of it. 


This insight can be adequately represented symbolically, it seems 
to me, by Prometheus. I have already referred to Donne's use of fire as a 


b $3 
symbol of life that has been put out by abstruse philosophy. Wire is 


Fire itself, as a conventional symbol, is a destructive force in the hands 
of the gods or of God. The Hebraic hell-fire and brimstone represent a 
force with which man connot cope - a punitive force that levels the man 


who aspires to genius, to the godhead - and a purgative force that destroys 
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the old Adam who would make something of his life in the light of his own 
experience by defying fate or the gods. 

Fire, as a human symbol, is a constructive force in the hands 
of man - a force which when controlled and humanized makes possible the 
manufacture of tools with which man can create values by working with 
matter - the pattern and meaning of the work being determined by the pat- 
tern and meaning of stored-up conscious and unconscious observations and 
experiences, which in turn, have achieved form through the selective 
clarification of the mind - the selection being governed by an intuitive 
flash which, sensing the relation between the proper (the inner man ex- 
perience) and the alien (the environment - the observable) integrates them. 
And Prometheus, who brought the element of fire to man, is the symbol of | 
this integration, 


It may be objected that in using this symbol I am reverting to 


the Greek attitude to life. But this is not the case, for, in the first 
place, this myth as it was ultimately developed by Aeschylus, symbolized 
Jobian suffering - pathetic undergoing - rather than positive action and 
achievement. Furthermore, it emphasized man against the gods instead of 
& man against the gods. And finally, it was one legend among many, which | 
represented man's struggle with the gods. Shelley, on the other hand, 
being concerned with Prometheus, unbound and doing rather than bound and | 
undergoing, as Aeschylus had been, used him as a symbol of deliverance of | 
humanity (as suggested by the French Revolution) which made it possible 
for man to call his soul his own - to reckon with himself rather than with 
an awful fate - to achieve his individual integrity by listening to the 


dictates of experience as it shaped itself, according to the form of his 
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own soul. Moreover, this symbol to Shelley was not one among many but 
the symbol of life which unified all seemingly disparate elements - a 
monistic concept which was quite inconceivable to the polytheistic and 
anthropomorphic Greek mind. What Shelley did with the Prometheus myth 
is a good example of how Western thought at its best may discover in a 
classical idea the implications that are alien to the classical mind. 
Prometheus then may be regarded as the symbol of intuitionistic 
integration. Thus I pose the Promethian Soul against Spengler's Faustian 
Soul. Faust, after devoting his life to the pursuit of scientific learn- | 
ing surrendered the opportunity of working out his destiny according to 
the dictates of his soul as clarified by his learning, by selling his 
soul in exchange for the mysteries of the black art, with which knowledge 
he hoped to regain his youth. In the same way the Western philosophers 
having devoted their lives to the pursuit of scientific learning and, 
having finally become skeptical of any true reality in their powers, have 


sold out to mystifying mechanism, hoping to find the key to all knowledge 


in Evolutionary biology, with its emphasis on the survival of the physically 


Me 
fit, and, Sathecns an economics - pseudo-rejuvenators. 
Faust's second soul - the lure of the black art - is scientific | 


in the same sense as Frazer's primitive soul heretofore discussed* - 


magic being merely a misapplication of the law of causality. Furthermore; 
it represents a decadent tendency in its reversion to the primitively / 
esoteric, and is like the Roman reversion to Egyptian cultism when Rome 
was on her last legs. Listening to the dictates of what Jung calls the 
"collective unconscious" and permitting it to check an overweaning con- 


scious intellectuality is one thing; to let the collective unconscious 


assume the upper hand is quite another. ee een — 


*See p. I 
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The end product in both cases, whether it be black art or mechan- 
ism, is a pretentious braggart - a Hitler or an American Rotarian. A 
"rugged individualist". In both cases - science true or pseudo, (Frazer, 
as shown, has pointed out this coordinate relationship) because of its 
limited scope - has proved an ineffective interpreter of life. 

Prometheus, on the other hand, represents the attempt to humanize 
(rather than mechanize life) through the integration of matter, intellect, | 
fact,on the one hand, and spirit, instinct, emotion (or felt fact), on the 
other - integration being effected by intuition. The manifestation of 
the Promethean soul in process I have attempted to indicate by reference to 
an outline of literature. A description of its content and its process is | 
amply rendered by Bergson. But before devdoping his thesis Bergson clears 
the decks of two ostensibly opposing theories that in a mutually exclusive | 
way have erroneously held the center of philosophical attention for cen- | 
turies; namely, mechanism and teleology. 

"The error of radical finalism", he gear vil "as also that of 
radical mechanism, is to extend too far the application of certain concepts | 
that are natural to our intellect; originally we think only in order to act, 
Our intellect has been cast in the mould of action. . . . Now in order to 
act we begin by proposing an end; we make a plan, then we go on to the de- 
tail of the mechanism which will bring it to pass. This latter operation i$ 
possible only if we know what we can reckon on, we must therefore have | 


managed to extract resemblance from nature, which enables us to anticipate 


the future. Thus we must, consciously or unconsciously, have made use of } 


_ the law of causality. Moreover, the more sharply the idea of efficient 


causality is defined in our mind, the more it takes the form of mechanical 
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causality. And this scheme in its turn, is the more mathematical accord- 
ing as it expresses a more vigorous necessity. . . . This natural mathe- 


matics is only the rigid, unconscious skeleton beneath our conscious supple 


- habit of linking the same causes to the same effects; and the usual object 


of this habit is to guide actions inspired by intentions, or what comes to 
the same, to direct movements combined with a view to producing a pattern. 

We are born artisans {mechanists)} as we are born geometricians (teleologists) 
and indeed we are geometricians only because we are artisans. Thus the 
human intellect, inasmuch as it is fashioned for the needs of human active! 


is an intellect which proceeds at the same time by intention (mechanical | 


necessity) and by calculation {teleological plan), by adapting means to 


ends and by thinking out mechanisms of more and more geometrical form. 


Whether nature be conceived as an immense machine regulated by mathematical i 


i eons or as the realization of a plan, these two ways of regarding it are 


only the consummation of two tendencies of mind which are complémentary to 


each other, and which have their origin in the same vital necessities!” 


A good example of mechanical necessity going over into teleology 


Sane / 
is manifested when,in the 18th century, the mechanical eexs of Newton, Boyle, 


,_ and La Place were translated into a plan in which,as Wilson** in alluding 


_to Whitehead, says, "God figured merely as the clock-maker who mst have 


| 
lj 


existed to make the clock." Newton's idea of the world as a function of 


God, Berkley's doctrine of the ideal character of visual space, and La Place's 
insistence that the planetary system, in spite of its irregularities, was 


stable, the irregularities being necessary to the general equilibrium - all | 


testify to a naive preoccupation with final causes that history knocked 


into a cocked hat. It is interesting to note, too, that the same man could . 
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be both a mechanist and teleologist - a fact which would lend credence to 
Bergson's theory that the two attitudes are complementary rather than 
antithetical. 
The inadequacy of both doctrines, says Bergson,* lies in the 
fact that "both are reluctant to see in the course of things generally, or 
even simply in the development of life, aw unforseeable creation of form. | 
- . « they agree in doing away with time. Real duration is the dura- 


tion which gnaws on things, and leaves on them the work of its tooth. b Bosh 


| 
| 


everything is in time, everything changes.inwardly, and the same concrete 
reality never recurs. Repetition (or the principle that like produces el, 
is therefore possible only in the abstract: what is repeated is some aspect 
that our senses, and especially our intellects, have singled out from 


reality, just because our action, upon which all effort of our intellect 


is directed, can move only among repetitions. Thus concentrated on that 


which repeats, solely preoccupied with welding the same to the same, in- 
tellect turns away from the vision of time. It dislikes what is fluid al 
solidifies everything it touches. We do not think real time. JBut we 
live it because life transcends intellect. The feeling we have of our 
evolution of all things in pure duration is there, forming around the 
intellectual concept properly so-called an indistinct fringe that fades ; 
off into darkmess. Mechanism and finalism agree in taking account only 

of the bright nucleus shining in the center. They forget that this m- 
cleus has been formed out of the rest by condensation and that the whole 
must be used, the fluid as well as and more than the condensed, in order 

to grasp the inner movement of life." . 


Bergson's description of the makeup of the mind might be 
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elucidated thus: conceive of an egg with the yolk representing intellect- 
which is stored up matter or fact solidified,-interrupted, (since the 

fact has been taken out of time and has lost its contextual relation to 
other facts), and unorganized - and the white representing instinct - 

which is force - life - supplying impetus toward a practical organized 

end (the organization resulting from the impact of instinct with intellect). 
Thus it is instinct which gives life a purpose or direction - it is life - 
it is purpose. | 


Ancient science's preoccupation with static objects in space 
precluded time or instinct. Time was a "degradation and change the Preah 
tion of a form given from all eternity." Thus life itself was a falling 
off of form. It is easier to understand this concept if we think of the 
Greek principle of imitation as developed by Plato and Aristotle and applied 
toart. Although Plato's model of perfection was in a "real" (or better) 
and Aristotle's in the actual world, the two philosophers agreed that art ! 
should attempt to imitate the perfect - the perfect being some ideal navel 
of Hermes or Apollo, representing all conceivable virtues. The model, 
then, was a type embodying carefully selected qualities observed at dif- 
ferent moments and in different persons. The resulting imitative product, 
in so far as it approached the ideal, precluded the individual feeling of | 
the artist or the represention of any felt stream of life in an individual. 
(Of course torepresent such a stream is well nigh impossible in sculpture 
which in its very nature is static, but for this very reason sculpture 
was the highest art in Greece.) Thus the only reality in Greek art was 
a static, physical reality embodying static concepts. | 


What Bergson says of Greek science is equally applicable to 
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Greek art, as noted dove. "Ancient science thinks it honors its object 
sufficiently when it has noted of it some privileged moment. 0 But 
modern science, regarding time as an independent variable, "considers 
the object at any moment whatever." Thus modern science in so far as 
it can, considers the problem of time. "The flux of time is the Hoaliey| 
itself, and the things we study are the things which flow. It is true 
that of this flowing reality we are limited to taking instantaneous views. 
[to clarify this idea Bergson speaks of modern scientific method as being 
cinematographic. | But just because of this, scientific knowledge must _ 
appeal to another kmowledge to complete it." ** The motion-picture camera 
can record only a sequence of interrupted moments, so that ancient and 
modern science differ eventually only in degree. Thus science with its 
emphasis on and limited by intellect cannot interpret life completely. | 
So much for intellect. The other elements in the mental pro- 
cess Bergson correlates with each other and with intellect to give us the 


mH | 
whole man. "Instinct", he says, "is sympathy. If this sympathy could 


extend its object and also reflect upon itself, it would give us the key | 
to vital operations - just as intelligence developed and disciplined 

guides us into matter. For ..... intelligence and instinct are turned 
in opposite directions, the former toward inert matter and the latter 

toward life. Intelligence by means of science, which is its work, will | 
deliver up to us more and more completely the secret of physical opera- 
tions; of life it brings us, and moreover, only claims to bring us a trans- 
lation in terms of inert. It goes all around life, taking from the out- 
side the greatest possible mumber of views of it, drawing it into itself | 


instead of entering into it. But it is to the very inwardness of life 


* 4) 
***(4) op, 176-177 


me ea TM ——_— — _——— —— — - — — —— — — - i = 
p, 34 | 
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that intuition leads us - by intuition I mean instinct that has become dis- 
interested, self conscious, capable of reflecting upon its object and en- 
larging it indefinitely." 

Intuition, then, might be represented as on the fringe of the 
egg-white and consciousness as lying between the yolk (intellect) and the 
white (instinct). 

"Mat an effort of this kind (intuitive) is not impossible," 
Bergson continues, "is proved by the existence in man of an aesthetic 
faculty, along with normal perception. Our eye perceives the features 
of the living being, merely assembled, not as mutually organized. The 
intention of life, the simple movement that runs through the lives that F 


binds them together and gives them significance, escapes it. This inten- | 


tion is just what the artist tries again to regain in placing himself back i 


within the object by a kind of sympathy in breaking down by an effort of 
intuition, the barrier that space puts between him and his model." * 


Bergson then goes on to show ** that an WYesthetic, intuitive 


philosophy "which would take life in general for its object" might give us | 


at least an intimation of "what it is that intelligence (alone) fails to 
give us, and indicates the means of supplementing it. On fhe other hand, 


it will utilize the mechanism of intelligence itself to show how intelli- 


; gence would cease to be strictly applicable; and on the other hand by its 


own work it will suggest to us the vague feeling, if nothing more, of what — 


| must take the place of intellectual molds. Thus intuition may bring the } 


| 
intellect to recognize that life does not quite go into the category of the 


many nor yet into that of one: that neither mechanical causality nor final-| 
ity [teleology] can give a sufficient interpretation of the vital problem. 
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Then by sympathetic communication which it establishes between us and the 


rest of living, by the expansion of our consciousness which it brings 
about, it introduces us into life's own domain, which is reciprocal inter- 
penetration; endlessly contimued creation. But, though it thereby 
transcends intelligence, it is from intelligence that has come the push 

_ that has made it rise to the point it has reached. Without intelligence © 
it would have remained in the form of instinct, riveted to the special 
object of its practical interest, and turned outward by its movements of 
locomotion." * 


As I have already suggested, how this intuitive process works in | 
creating a novel, how it is observed in the lives of the characters treated, 
_ and how it should be felt by the reader as he reads the novel, I shall 
; discuss later. The ultimate proof of the theory is in the reading as far 

as the purpose of this thesis is concerned, but that the proof also exists 


in the manifestations of the development of the Promethean soul in the 


life of the individual is also true. So in order to give substance to 
| what comes later I shall attempt to show, by reference to the psychological 
development of the individual, how this soul manifests itself. Jung 
 vefers ** to four stages in the development of individual consciousness: 
_|| childhood, youth, middle age, and old age. The first stage is primarily 
| instinctive, primitive, and unconscious. Whatever consciousness there 
is at the beginning is merely sporadic and consists entirely in a "contec- 
1 tion between two or more psychic contents." Gradually "islands of memory" 
develop and represent a sense of related contents that signalize the birth 


of the ego, But the ego is still objective as evidenced in the child's |. 
third 


_._tendeney_to_speak of himself in the €iest person. These"islands_of a 
| (9) pp. I13-#31 
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memory" apparently evolve from the solidification of fluid instinct into 
intellect.* 

It is not until the ego has been energized through opposition 
to other egos that subjectivity and the use of the first personal pronoun 
arise. ** But at this stage the child, because of its dependence on its — 
parents; has no problems. As Jung says, "instinct shrinks from problems", 
It is during this period that Bergson's instinct comes as closely as it 
can to reflecting upon itself and to giving us a "key", as Bergson says, | 


"to vital operations". To Emerson this is a very significant period | 
since it represents the beginning of "self reliance". “Their te being 
whole," he states, "their eye is as yet unconquered and when we look in 
their faces we are disconcerted. Infancy conforms to nobody; all conform 
to it... So God has armed youth and puberty and manhood no less with f 
its own piquancy and charm, and made it enviable and gracious and its 
claims not to be put by, if it will stand by itself. . . . A boy cumbers 
himself never about consequences, about interests; he gives an ssi eet | 
genuine verdict. . . . But the man is as it were clapped into jail by his | 
consciousness." *** 
At puberty, according to Jung, there arises through self- 


consciousness, a conscious distinction between the ego and parents - a 


| 
psychic birth takes place. And a consciousness of the split induces an 


us, as Bergson has pojated out ce pan Ul d necessity movaf | 
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woch romahtic activity boths#esthetic and \whysica 
** It is interesting to note the analogy between the development of the 
ego in the individual - as signalized in the essays of Thomas Fuller (See 
pp.i6-19) by the use of the literary "I" - and a similar development of 
the ego in society - as revealed in the rise of the syntactical "I" to 
which Spengler calls attention, (See p. 14 
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inner dualism: the opposition of the personal individual ego and an alter- 
ezo - a contrast of subjective supposition with external facts, But 


"something in us wishes to remain child, to be unconscious, or at most, 


conscious only of the ego." ‘The assertion of "self-reliance" still per- 
sists and it must be given scope. But the unfortunate consequences of | 
its being given too much scope, are of course obvious. And further, 

the danger of yielding entirely to the alter-ego is apparent. It is, as 
Jung points out, the aim of religious education to encourage this, but 

as Emerson says, "nothing is at last sound but the integrity of your own 
mind." 

The way out of this dilemma lies in the adoption of what might 
be termed a “practical idealism." We must, according to Jung, "Limit our 
selves to the attainable. . . Whatever is given to us by the past is adapt 
to the possibilities and demands of the future.. . . One man loses a valu- 
able piece of his past, another a valuable piece of the future." In 
short, instinct and intellect, proper and alien, mst act as mental checks 
on each other. And to effect this adjustment is to realize Emerson's 
ideal of "hitching your wagon to a star" - the wagon representing a prag- 
matic experienced philosophy and the star a guide to things higher but at 
the same time potentially exist@nt in the individual. If this adjustment 
is not made in tise middie life efe-person a culture chaos results. Old 
age either becomes a futile and pathetic continuance of youthful rainbow 
chasing or an equally futile and intolerant religious fanaticism arising 
from a too earnest devotion to a duty to others. In general this problem 
confronts us today in the form of a battle between two types of neurotics: 
the melancholy romanticists and the melancholy religionists, whom we may 


3; each, preoccupied with a fixed principle fails. to see 
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that ideals must be constantly altered, that personality composed of a 


solid intellect of old beliefs must be constantly sacrificed so that the 
individual keeps constantly in the stream of life. It is better to go 
forward with the stream of life than backward against it. A Rabbi Ben 
Ezra is an ideal Promethean. We must put ourselves in harmony with the 
symbols of an organic integrity - symbols presented by our experience, 
both that which is immediate and that which is stored up in the unconsciou 
and given meaning by an act of intuition - an insight that relates one 
experience to another experience in terms of their value to life. 

To harmonize our living in this way is to realize the possibili- 
ties of the Promethean Soul, which I pose as an answer to those confronted 
by the modern problem and for whom religion gives no answer. That art 
achieves this I shall attempt to demonstrate further than I have already, 
by reference to the novel; that the individual can achieve it (since the 
one I have in mind is somewhat of an artist by virtue of his failing to 
find satisfaction in religion which has become unresponsive to @S§thetic 
demands) through an identification of himself with the novel as an art 
form or with all art is also conceivable. 

But it is my immediate purpose to show how the artistsmind 
functions in relation to his art - in relation to the materials with which 
he works - and to show wherein these materials as fashioned by him repre- 


sent an expression of the Promethean Soul. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Promethean Art. 

Promethean art, as it may be understood today, is the result of 
® cumulative process through the centuries. To understand it in its 
present form it is necessary to be familiar with its development, which 
I have attempted to trace in a previous chapter, so that our minds are 
prepared for and attuned to its latest possibilities. It has become 
more and more necessary to develop an esthetic to explain our actSor to 
interpret our life, since it has become increasingly complex in the course 
of its evolution. For example, it is more difficult to understand the 
art or life of the Romantic period of the West than that of the Elizabeth 
for although Shakespeare in writing his plays was somewhat indifferent to 
the Greek unities, still his art is more static, his characters are more 
statuesque, and ideally noble and therefore more understandable than are 


the art or characters of Ibsen in Peer Gynt, written as Wilson points out* 


when the poet was being suckled on romanticism or in Ghosts, written after 


the lure of naturalistic objectivism had subsided and the "vaporous" and 
"confused" world of romanticism had returned. When we consider that each 


generation of artists, after studying their inherited traditions, have 


discarded the husks and have shaped their material after their own and thei 
age's fashion (or better, in anticipation of their age's fashion) and that 
this process has continued for a thousand years, spurred on hy a restless 
Faustian urge to probe further and further the infinite, and that moreover 
each generation's contribution has appeared to be individualistic and 
different from another's - it is nowonder that the tender-hearted despair 


of understanding the "constantly becoming:wew* and cry - though futilely - 
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| was fleeting, and fluctuating. To the extent that the element of time or 


_ As I have shown before, the Greek measure of life, the ideal of form, was 
extracted from a sequence of various actions, to represent an ideal type 


_ that architecture bears to music - the latter term of the analogy being 


aptly summed up in Mademe de Stael's famous epigram "Architecture is frozen 


music." 


_ epitomized by Bergson as follows:#** ",.., there is more in transition 


But as soon as we begin to understand our milieu - the life forces, 
the flux, rapidly coursing through it - in short, when we begin to under- | 
stand our own, the Promethean soul - then it can be said that we have 
mastered the art of living. Moreover, there is a much more common unify- 
ing element in all of the apparent chaos than first meets the eye. The 


point is, optical observation is an unsatisfactory guide. What we need — 


more is feeling - or not so much feeling as the ability to interpret feel- 
ing. Experience, as Dewey has pointed out,* is our common lot and is the 
material of the artist. The difficulty is that most of us have not the 
ability to distinguish between merely experiencing and "having an experience". 
If we are cognizant of the significance of the latter, it may truly be said 
that we have a standard, a point of reference with which to evaluate life. 


The Greeks refrained from experience. They feared it because it 


change was represented in their art, the art was a falling off of form. 


an immovable ideal fixed in the pure spatial present. The ideal statue 


did not represent action in process** but rather frozen action or action 


of action. Design was traced out of action accomplished rather than out 


of action in process. Greek art bears the same relation to Western art 


The Greek attitude to life as compared with ours is admirably 


~- 


wife Sy Ree 
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it to represent motion. The Discobolus is a arg example of the static | 
a, 


* The statue, their highest art, is limited in its capacity to express actio 
anyway since it is a single unit with no other units standing in relation to 


esthetic limitations inherent in the single st oe bi fap peg ee 3 pp & 
figure is posed at that point of rest jugt evious to the pmpyt s n 

discus, and the aivelc formed. by the te eck ing atts th t igure restre 4 
action and preyents any, suggestion of the discus being hurled into efin 
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than a series of states, that is to say, the possible cuts more in move- 
ment than a series of positions, that is to say, the possible stops. 

Only the first way cinemalographic | of looking at things is conformable 
to the processes of the human mind; the second [intuitive] , on the con- 
trary, requires that we reverse the bent of our intellectual habits. No 
wonder then if philosophy at first recoiled before such an effort. The 
Greeks trusted to nature, trusted the natural propensity of the mind, 
trusted language above all, in so far as it naturally externalizes thought 
Rather than lay blame on the attitude of thought and language toward the 
course of things, they preferred to pronounce the course of things itself 
wrong. . . In spatial movement and in change in general they saw only 
pure illusion." Sensible reality is "becoming"; intelligible reality 

is still. The Greeks attempted to find form, essence, or, end beneath 
"becoming", 

The Humanists would have us adopt this Greek attitude. The 
inefficacy of our adopting an attitude is admirably illustrated in the 
futile attempt of archaic religionists to induce us to adopt 18th century 
Christianity, which is even more a part of us even today, than Greek 
philosophy, since it is our own heritage. A more homely example of the 
inefficacy of a plan of forcing one's own philosophy on another is found 
in a father's attempt to make a Democrat, or a Republican or a Confucionist 
of his son. "That close inward relation," says Spengler,* "inwhich we 
conceive ourselves to stand towards the classical, and which leads us to 
think that we are its pupils and successors (whereas in reality we are 
its adorers) is a venerable prejudice which we ought at last to put aside. 


Tha difference between an adopter and an adorer is very great. 
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The question is, what evidence is there that experience can be re- 
garded as our measure of life? Assuming that it is our tendency to 
plunge into it rather than to refrain from it, how are we to know that 
we have wrested form from it? Form is a unity represented by a single 
pervading quality. Dewey points out * that there is esthetic quality ob- 
servable in some of our simplest activities such as "a game played through 
or "a piece of work finished in a way thi is satisfactory." Such con- 
stitute an experience as distinguished from merely experiencing, which 
has no design, unity ,or order since it has no beginning, development, or 
end; or is merely a reflex reaction to a stimmlus such as a sneeze or 
engaging ina brawl. An experience involves the interaction of the in- 
dividual and his environment. Order must be restored out of chaos - 
integration must be made out of disintegration- meaning made out of neutral, 
impassive matter. Even i such a humble activity as putting a room in 
order in lieu of becoming hysterical when angered, has in it the seeds of 
art since energy is diverted from a purposeless discharge to a purposeful 
experience, which includes a sequence of related acts. 

It is important to note that in an experience time is included - 
in fact it is the essence of it. Something is done or created or ordered 
and the process takes time. One unit of work in the series suggests and 
leads to another. Thought follows thought and act follows act. There 
are no gaps. Energy is conserved and distributed to meet the needs of 
anticipated acts. There is no waste - and no pause except to "punctuate 
and define quality", as Dewey puts it, and quality - the pervading emotion 


itself - is in time. By “quality is meant the mood which relates, selects 


o~ 
all the emerging acts in a process as they go on to, fulfillment of the 
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experience. Dewey refers* to an experience of two men meeting, one an 
applicant for a position, while the other has the disposition of the 
matter in his hands. "The experience is of material fraught with sus- 
pense and moving towards its own consummation through a connected series 
of varied incidents. The primary emotion on the part of the applicant 
may be at the beginning hope or despair and elation or disappointment at 
the close. These emotions qualify the experience as a unity. But as 
the interview proceeds secondary emotions are evoked as variations of the 
primary underlying one. It is even possible for each attitude and ges- 
ture, each sentence, almost every word, to produce more than a fluctuation 
in the intensity of the basic emotion. . . The employer sees by means of 
his own emotional reactions the character of the one applying. He pro- 
jects him imaginatively into the work to be done and judges his fitness 
by the way in which the elements of the scene assemble and either clash 
or fit together . . . Such factors as these, inherently esthetic in qualit 
are the forces that carry the varied elements of the interview to a de- 
cisive issue." 

The inherent artistic possibilities in such a situation would 
not appear to the Greek mind, for to appreciate it asthetically requires 
a sense of the significance of time - life in process of becoming. The 
reality of such a situation the Greeks abhorred because they could not 
understand it with its swift give and take, constantly changing perspectiv 
with an intangible mood as a unifying force. The nearest that Greek art 
could have come to representing this situation would have been to carve 
a statue of an ideal employer and an ideal employee with the sum of typica 


attributes portrayed in the physical form. A sense of relation implies 


@ sense of time. Relations emerge as experience develops or grows; and | 


*(6) pp. 42-43 
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| growth is time. 
This sense of relationship is implicit in all activity - 
| whether it be primarily esthetic, intellectual, or practical, so that the 
difference between all activities is ultimately only in degree - not in 
kind. But the degree of the Resthetic or intuitive element determines 
the degree of human value in a given activity. I mean by intuitive 
element - the element of disinterested instinct that controls selection 
in a work of art. Value increases as a conscious disinterestedness in- 
creases. 

Mr. S. Alexander in his Art and Instinct* after showing that 
art, morality and science all arise from the same instinct - the construc- 


tive instinct - differentiates clearly between the manifestations of in- 


stinct in the various forms of life and activity. Constructiveness, 


The beaver instinctively constructs a dam, but consciousness of purpose 


| 
though present in the animal, is directed to unconscious, practical ends. 
1 
is not present. His artistry consists of an "imitated chain of steps", 
derived from trial and error. In the case of the craftsman, however, | 
constructiveness is directed to conscious, practical ends. The product 

is fashioned to answer a specific need. This specific need must be dis- 


tinguished from other specific needs and the form developed accordingly. 


The instinct here is interested, but there is an esthetic element in the 


i 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
conscious sense of relationships required in planning and working the | 
material, Thus between animal and human constructiveness there is a 
technological synthesis. On a higher human level than that of the crafts- 
man the pure scientist, impelled by curiosity about the meaning of nature, 
constructs a formula to explain discovered truth. His curiosity is | 


es in this world and not in a different world of perfect, universal mode 
as the Greeks felt; not even in. their ob gctive, orld whose tender and ter- 
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humanized, may be non-practical, and his attitude toward nature - his 
subject - may even be personal in as far as his synthesis is concerned. 
In general,however, his artistry is practical and impersonal. On the 
highest human level rests the poet, whose stage, the contemplative, is 
reached when constructiveness ceases to be practical. 

Alexander elucidates contemplation by an analogy to ordinary ex- 
perience. Experience, he says, begins with practise and passes over into 
theory and knowledge. For example a red patch acts on the retina and we 
turn our eyes so that the response comes before the seeing. After seeing 
we conclude that what we have seen is a red patch. Or if we see head- 
lights on an oncoming car we instinctively move out of the way, but the 
motion of flight is previous to a knowledge of escaping danger. Thus 
| knowledge is a revelation coming from practise. 

But in the speculative realm of knowledge a normal response is 
diverted to another path. For instance, we may, on second thought, speak 


instead of act in response to a stimulus of unnecessary anger.* Here 


act begins. Construction then in the contemplative realm becomes a diver- 
sion of practise - practise being merely a response to a stimulus. Con- 
templation calls for detachment from construction, which is effected by 
excitement rather than by practical purpose. But a work of art inspired 
by excitement alone is thin stuff. Art presupposes the existence of the 
material and the technological elements. Something must be worked. As 
| Dewey says, there mst be an interaction of the artist and the environment. 
He must undergo and also do. Through contemplation an artist becomes blende 
with his material. 

This excitement arises from a delight in making - in perceiving 


relationships and making the art form reveal the perception, and the percep- 


“Dewey's reference to diverting energy from a purposeless to a purposeful 
action, like putting a room in order, to which I alluded on p. 50 
is a case in point. 
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| ee of relationship untarnished by a practical predisposition is disin- 
| terested instinct - or what Bergson calls intuition.* 
| This artistic faculty in its totality is not confused to him 
whom we designate as an artist. The moralist and scientist must synthesiz 
the elements of their experience. Art and science differ principally in 
aim. In the former, order is an end in itself; in the latter it is simply 
a stepping-stone to further order. Science tends in the direction of in- 
| tellect and art in the direction of intuition, but it is inconceivable that 


either the scientist or artist could exclude either factor from his activi- 


ties. Certainly, as Spengler points out,** a scientist, especially a 
mathematician who creates form with symbols, can be a visionary, can ex- 
perience a burst of insight which enables him to see relations between 

| objects and concepts that he expresses with symbols. And these symbols 

| aiffer from the artist's colors, tones and images only in "their signifying 


nothing in sense perception."*** Furthermore, symbolism in words or signs 


is common both to mathematics and literature. 
In fact, as Dewey points out,**** "The enemies of the esthetic 


are neither the practical nor the intellectual. They are the humdrum:--- 


Rigid abstinence, coerced submission, tightness on one side and dissipation, 
incoherence ,and aimless indulgence on the other, are deviations from the 
unity of experience." These are the neurocrats: those who would impose 
on the world, by words, if it would stop to listen, anarchy, if they be 


romantic infantilists, or theocracy, if they be messianic moralists. As 


) Dewey suggests, ***** drawing a mean between these extremes harks back to 
the Aristotelean "mean proportional." But Aristotle was only formally 


correct. Certainly he had no conception of the application of this idea 


to the developing forms of experience as they emerged from the interaction © 
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of the individual and his environment. The notion of the romantic "doing" 


too much by introspective preoccupation and the moralist "undergoing" too 


much by submitting to fate, was foreign to Aristotle. The Humanist 


"inner check" is in no way related to Dewey's experiential check. The 
Humanist# check arises from a "higher will" torxrefrain from experience, 
whereas Dewey's arises from the nature of experience itself. "Having an 


experience" implies a sense of relation which selects only those elements 


which are associated to form an experience as experience emerges - the re- 


sulting form being a precipitation of experience. As new facts emerge 
they must be disposed in relation to what has gone before and what is to 
come. Past experience stored up in the intellect, where it has already 
achieved form, is brought to bear on the emerging experience as a selective 
agent. The tendency of the emerging experience to continue ona "fluid 
rush to a straightway mark" is checked by intelligence - the force of in- 


tellect energized by instinct - and the check creates atension, The intel- 


lect in this case does not exert a restraining force so much as a directing 


one. Restraint would stop the flow, and a vacuum would result (or at best, 


in the case of sculpture, a Greek god of God knows what - certainly not 


Bacchus or Demeter. ) Direction turns the flow into channels already es- 


tablished for previously disposed units of experience. Thus it can be said 


that experience checks itself e Discipline is within the form itself rather 


_than in an inner check of "higher will" or an outer check in the nature of 


an ethical test, or perfect model that has never been in the stream of 


experience, 


That the capacity to direct life in this way - make an art of 


life - is rare is indeed true. But we all have the potentiality of the 


artist in us even though our experience is directed toward only practical 
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ends such as business and money-making. To induce the discovery of a 
pattern in, or better, the making of a pattern of, experience (that is, a 
disinterested pattern) is the challenge education must meet. The develop 
ment of our intuitive faculty, which is necessary for modern living, is 
beyond the capacity of most educators themselves, who have been steeped 
in the tradition of an external authority in the form of an omniscient 
and loving divinity or a super-rational intellect tovhich all the woes of 
life may be conveniently referred, but, as we are discovering, not effect- 
ively. They therefore cannot be expected to give to their charges what 
they themselves lack. But it is a pity that instead of taking even an 
occasional peek at life to see what it is all about, they should continue 
braying the same old platitudinous piffle from Father Adam's text book. 
And I insist that the possibility of making an art of living is 
not too remote. That we all have some of the poet in us is manifested 
in our constant propensity to use symbols charged with enotion, to clarity 
our mystic ittdentification with the whole scheme of things. In a well - 


known passage in The Poet Emerson says, "The schools of poets and philoso- 


phers are not more intoxicated with their symbols than the populace with 
theirs, In our political parties we compute the power of badges and 
emblems. See the great ball which they roll from Baltimore to Bunker Hill! 
In political processions Lowell goes in a loom, and Lynn in a shoe and 
Salem in a ship. Witness the cider-barrel, the log-cabin, the hickory 
stick, the palmetto and all the cognizances of party. See the power of 
national emblems. Some stars, lilies, leopards, a crescent, a lion, an 
eagle, or other figure that came into credit, God knows how, on an old rag 


of bunting, blowing in the wind on a fort at the end of the earth, shall 


make the blood tingle under the rudest or most conventional exterior, 
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and Ellen Glasgow. The latter is especially significant in that she has 


| by the coincidence that all artists (using the term in the broad sense) 


The people fancy they hate poets and they are all poets and mystics." 


That these emblems become staled by use and in most cases represent 


an abstraction growing out of group loyalty or group compulsion rather than 
created out of real experience, is not so much a reflection on the inade- 
quacy of plain men as on the inadequacy of education to stimulate an ex- 
periential symbolism that smacks of more reality. The important point is 
that they do represent a desire on the part of man to express himself ina 
way that the group can understand and with a feeling that the group can 


share. 


An investigation of the nature of the workings of the truly artisti 
mind, with reference to its materials, should reveal further potential es- 
thetic elements that exist in the ordinary mind and throw into sharper 
relief an ideal to which all may aspire, 

Graham Wallas ** assigns to the act of artistic creation four 
stages: preparation, illumination, incubation and verification. It is my 
intention to justify and elucidate these categories in terms of their cor- 


respondence with life and to use them as a framework for an explanation of 


the creative process in the light of the esthetic criticism of Dewey, Jung, 


attempted to analyze the process of creation by self-examination *** and 


think in the same general way, her analysis is exactly analogous to Wallas' 


_ Thus she gives a personal, practical ,and specific emphasis to Wallas' im- 


That Wallas' four stages are compatible with the idea of individua 


- personal theory. | 


and social growth as represented by Frazer, Spengler, Bergson, Jung - in 


fact with the interpretation of any modern thinker - is obvious. Preparati 


**(13) pp. 79-107 
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corresponds to the instinctive level of human development when life is try- 
ing to catch meaning from the whirligig; when Jung's "islands of memory" 
and his "ego" and Frazer's magic, based on a loose sense of causality, are 
beginning to evolve. Illumination is analogous to the adolescent stage, 


when meaning induced by a conflict of the ego and alter-ego, of proper and | 
| 


individual seeks comfort in the shadows of the church. Incubation coin- 
cides with the period of a successful middle age when the dualistic 
elements of life become integrated; ideas having lain fallow, begin to grow 
together, coalesce, and man expresses himself through the agent of a matur 
consciousness checked by the demands of an instinctive life force residing 
in the unconscious. And finally through verification there is a checking 
of results - a revision of the whole process in terms of past experience 
and future anticipation. It is a period characterized by Browing through 


Rabbi Ben Ezre when you should 


",...... take and use thay work: 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o' the stuff, 

What warpings past the aim!" 


Art is growth - the growth of an idea - an idea in process of 


alien, of instinct and intellect take on more substance and the pubescent 
becoming. It might be said then that the whole life process is packed 


into the mind of a poet and that his various instances of experience in 


through his imagination, which holds the picture - the essence - the rots 
having been formed from really living, which consists of meeting obstacles, | 
undergoing them, and "converting them", as Dewey says "into favoring ee 


Preparation, as it applies to the individual artist, means, in = 


@ general way, background - in a specific way, impulsion. Background, as 


*(6) p. 59 
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Ellen Glasgow says, gives form which is "value ... mellowed by long satura 
tion with experience" and "by that essence of reality which one distils 
from life after it has been lived." Thus an integrated personality is 
the selector - a personality which can distinguish between experience in 
general and "having an experience." The agent of this personality is 
intuitive imagination,* which is capable of sensing relations between im- 


mediate and past experience; and herein lies the seed of creation. 


Backgrowndalso presupposes study to aid in giving perspective to art. 
_ Ellen Glasgow, for example, saturated herself with Oriental philosophies 


before she wrote The Wheel of Life. Browning steeped himself in the 


Renaissance before he began to use it as the symbol of his reflections on 
the life around him. Childhood memories and dreams, called up from the 

unconscious by an immediate experience through the intuitive faculty, are 
perhaps the most significant and yet most subtle elements in the artists* 
background - significant becatlse they indicate that there is no limit (as 


distinguished from the Humanist notion) to the materials that can be used 


a # 
for art. Shelley has said, "A great statue or picture grows under the 
| power of the artist as a child in the mother's womb; and the very mind 
which directs the hands in formation is incapable of accounting to itself 


for the origin, the gradations or the media of the process." ** 


59. 


* This is something quite different from the Greek or modern Humanistic 


imagination, which is architectonic. Imagination of this latter sort simplj 


requires a recombining of elements to fif an already established whole - 
the whole being the perfect model - the Hermes statue. It is such an ele- 
ment that T. S. E iot has. jn. ind when in his es ay on Tradition and Indi- 
viduel Talent ( = - Edited by Reester — Prentice-Hall 1930 
he speaks of depersonalized emotions which may form a new pattern, the 
emotions being depersonalized by identification with a universal scheme. 


of reality that defines the terms of fixed kinds is bound to regard all 
elements of novelty as accidental and esthetically irrelevant, even though 
_ they are practically unavoidable. Moreover, philosophies that have been 
~—nerked by bias in favor of universal natures and ‘characters’ have always~ 
| regarded only the eternal and unchanging as truly real. Yet no genuine 

| work of art has ever been azepetition of anything that previously existed. 
| There are indeed works that tend to be mere recombinations of elements 


selected from prior works [or from a universal ideal.] But they are 
## Me Refoue of Poetiy 


Dewey makes apt comment on this sort of conception ((%) ?-8*): "The theory; 
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Uniien Glasgow furnishes a vivid illustration of the use of such unconsci 


material in literature: "..... in one of the tragic hours of my youth I 


| looked out of a window in a moment of heartbreak and saw two sparrows 


quarreling in the rain on a roof. Twenty years or more afterwards, a 


character in one of my novels looks out.of a window in a moment of heart- 


4 break and sees two sparrows quarreling in the rain. And immediately 
light streamed back, as if it were cast by rays of a lantern, into the 
unlit scenes of memory, and I felt the old grief in my heart and saw the 
rain fall on the roof and the two sparrows quarreling." 

According to this same author, technique as well as material, 
must become an unconscious factor in art, for she says that one must learn 


technique- then forget it and it will act as a check as one writes, like 


cl 
| conscience. This is certainly far from the practice of neN-classists 


like Washington, Franklin,and Irving, who diligently aped Addison. 

This unconscious element in art, which must be understood if we 
are to understand fully the Promethean soul, is called by Jung the vision- 
ary element. *** Jung takes exception to Freud's stand that the vague 


| symbols, characters ,and myths found in such a work as Faust, part I, are 


intentional concealments of or "cover figures" for neurotic disease - that | 
| they are substitutes for unacceptable experience - by maintaining that the 
| vision is a true symbolic expression in its own right, but imperfectly know 
| The subordination to it of the obvious love theme in part I, he says, shows 


that the poet is trying to express something. It does nos seem reasonable 


) that the artist would not make paramount that which he is attempting to 


conceal, and that, if what Freud says **** is true, the order would be re- 


| versed - the repressed element coming first instead of last, which is the 


_gcademic-that is to say, mechanical-rather than esthetic. e italics are 
a = —Hot_only_critice vat historians—of-art-have been misled by the facti- 
tious prestige of the concept of the fixed and unchanging. They have tended 
i find the explanation of wee of ae rece period ae mere Fecombinationk 
rs, recogniz nove only when a new "style 
and even then acknowledging it only in a Trudeing way." Archi ecton Stee. 
ination in its lowest form is what a person is referring to when he exclaims 
Over @ melodramatic detective story, "What an imagination the writer has!" 
. *** This “ subsequent references to Jung~(4) Chop 
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more important esthetic position. Feeling points to the known; intuition 
points to the unknown; and to go from known to unknown is the only possi- 
ble procedure for the audience's or reader's initial understanding. 

After seeing or reading a given work of art, the appreciator can reflect- 
ively reverse the process and get in step with the original esthetic pro- 


cess. 
It is natural that Freud should fall into this error since he 


does not, as Waldo Frank points out* "admit the premise of the mystic 
method, which is of course, that the cosmic lives within the individual 
unconscious." Being essentially a rationalist, Freud goes from reason 

to unconscious in his analysis instead of the other way around - that is, 
he assumes the second part of Faust rationalizes the first, which, accord- 
ing to this reasoning, would be a representation of unsuccessful love life 
But as Bergson shows, this is not the way of nature and is therefore 
invalid. Nature begins in instinct and intellect arises through an accu- 
mulation of facts drawn from sensible reality. And since art proceeds 

in the same fashion, it is no wonder that Freud, a rational scientist, 
misinterprets the intuitive process, or better, in his scientific zeal, 

is indifferent to it. The critic, in other words, should install himself 
in the artist's unknown and work up to the known and then fall into the 
incipient mental order of the artist who experiences an impulse first, 
which by intuition is clarified so that the whole motif of the work becomes 
known and is spread out in his mind. It is not until a given unit ina 
sequence of experiences has been associated, by intuition, with past units, 
stored in the memory, and given meaning thereby that it can be said that 
the experience is esthetic. The esthetic impulse then, is posterior to 


conscious action. But when the artist begins to build up this motif he, 


; e ) pease - 4 TOzL 
* "Sigmung Freud"--Virginia Quart. Rev,--Oct. 193+ 
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of course,goes back - starting with assimilated facts that are self- 
explanatory and gradually works back again to the original impulse, 
building up the motif on the way. This may be made clearer if it is 
pointed out that this is what any intelligent reader does after he reads 
a novel. Having discovered the perspective at the end and thereby at- 
tuned himself to the original intuitive act of the author, he goes back 
to the beginning to reflect upon how the motif has been developed. The 
challenge of a real piece of literature is at the end, not the beginning. 
Creative activity as well as creative appreciation originate in synthesis. 
The second step is analysis, but it serves only to clarify the already— 
feltsynthesis. Freud, therefore, should have started with synthesis 
aud -wORkod back by analysis, to get at the real, incipient process of his 
"patient". 

But to return to the matter of the stages of the esthetic pro- 
cess, Ellen Glasgow's experience of the sparrows is a good example of what 
an esthetically-right frame of mind can do in the way of heightening, 
deepening and illuminating a felt relationship - the relationship being 
sensed between her early tragic mood and the mood of her character. The 
character's mood called up her mood, | 

During this stage of illumination consciousness holds back 
unconscious flow which must not be so fast that the elements of the imme- 
diate conscious experience cannot be related to the fleeting elements of 
the stored up past experience. There is a tension and the unconscious 
elements are not a substitute for reality (as Freud's reason would have it) 
Dewey charac 


but an expression of it through the medium of the conscious. 


terizes this stage as one of ferment - excitement about something. (As 
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Alexander would say,* excitement about the constructive activéity), which | 
is followed by a discovery of purpose and meaning. If art and purpose | 
are split the result is an insincere artfulness. "The fawning smile and | 
conventional smirk of greeting are artifices. But the genuinely gracious 
act of welcome contains also a change of attitude that was once a blind | 
and ‘natural? [unconscious] manifestation of impulsion into an act of art, 


Hi top 


[ the unconscious being clarified by the conscious | something performed in 


view of its place or relation in the process of intimate human intercourse 


It is obvious that this act of expression takes time. It 
happens in time and time is part of it. The interaction of self with 
objective conditions constitutes a flowing and a checking or directing. | 
But, as Dewey says, the moulding of inner and outer materials is a single 
operation governed by emotion, *** In the instance of Ellen Glasgow given 
above, form in process of becoming was controlled by a mood of tragic 
heartbreak. Where intellect controls form exclusively, the time element 
is kept out and the art is stiff, cold, scientific and objective. 

Time, as a factor in the esthetic process, gains in importance 
as the process develops. During incubation - the third stage - there is 
a relaxation instead of plunging on. The thought mst be allowed to grow | 
and find itself, and the associations must be allowed to strike their leve 
Plunging on induces a state of intellectual muscle-boundness. Anyone who | 
has assiduously planned a public address so well and with such conscious | 
assurance that no allowance is made for irregularities, only to find that | 


emergencies have arisen and cannot be met, is familiar with this condition. 


I mean by emergency, the possibility of embarassing questions being asked 


from the floor, which have not been anticipated or the possibility of new 


associations arising as the speaker progresses, which tend to contradict 


"See p. 53. 
*#(6) p. 63 


***See p, 50, 
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what has been so deliberately thought out - possibilities which tend to 
crack the mould of the speech, leaving the speaker intellectually muscle- 
bound. This overconfidence can be prevented by allowing the thought to 
incubate. 

It is during this stage that form actually comes into existence. 
Ellen Glasgow says, ".... ideas would not come to me if I went out to hunt 
for them. They would fly when I pursued, but if I stopped and sank down 
into a kind of watchful reverie, they would flock back again like kindly 


pigeons. All I had to do before the novel had formed was to leave the 


creative faculty free to work its own way without urging and without effort. 
ee - If I were to walk out into the country and pick a scene for a book 
it would remain as flat and lifeless as cardboard; but the places I loved 
or hated between the ages of three and thirteen compose an inexhaustible 
landscape of memory. ... Usually the underlying idea models the plastic 
material to its own structure ... the angle of vision creates the form." 


Applying this idea to writing of The Sheltered Life , she says. 


there are two points of view in this novel: an old man seeing life as it 
is and a young girl seeing it as she would wish it to be. Reality is 
thus interpreted through dissimilar mediums of thought and emotion and 
she was "careful to allow no other aspects to impinge on the contrasting 
visions which create between them the organic whole of the book." 
Discipline, then, is in the esthetic form, which grows with the 
esthetic experience, and is not in any inmer or outer check represented by 
conscious will or by an abstract concept based on an ideal mean, as it was 
with the Greeks, or is with the traditional Edith Wharton, who deliberatel 
plans her plot according to the ancient requirements of story-telling, 


with due regard given to a series of well-timed climaxes, compatible with 
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the rules of the Greek dramatists and the modern detective-story crafts- 
man - the characters being disposed according to the demands of the in- 
tellectually-conceived plot. 

During this process of incubation, materials (or words standing 
for materials), colored by conscious usage, clarify unconscious feelings. 
But the basic reality is the unconscious. Jung shows the importance, in 
the esthetic process, of race-dreams expressed symbolically, which are 
translated by invented conscious symbols, so that a mythological theme 
may in the final product "be clothed in modern dress". Art is thus con- 
scious in its use of symbols to clarify meaning and in its dependence on 
immediately emerging experience, but it is unconscious in its reliance 
on what Jung calls "the collective unconscious" *- the receptacle of all 


our primordial instincts and habits ** which are compensatory to our too 


_ _ conscious conventionalism *** and rationalism.**** Herein are the sym- 


bols of our common lot. Thus art, derived from instinct, is not the 
expression of individual eccentricity, but the expression of the deep 
feelings of mankind. Herein lies its basic universality.***** What does 
give art individuality is the particular immediate experience of the artist, 


with which unconscious or remembered experience is associated to form a 


* (9) p, 190 Like Freud's nid! 
#8 Like Freud's "suf pion ane, pee Like Freud's Negon 
¥e*%% Dewey draws important distinctions between = ttn in art as 
it-is conceived by the modern mind and as it was conceived by the Greek 
mind - (pep- 154-¥e (O) | Modern art is in the current of life, and being so, 
there is a fidelity to the character (in the case of literature) whose 
career is exhibited. Universality lies in what is the common experience 
of a number of persons, and the deeper the experience is, the more common 
it is. Meaning is therefore within and subjective, but in its being com- 
municated by language it is objective. This tendency has grown out of a 
background of a democratic theory of government and of physical and biolo- 
€ical science; interest lies, therefore, in how things, people, function, 
Universality to the Greek and modern Humanist minds, on the other hand, 


She life._Character,—in-being universal,in this ——, 


sense, means fidelity to a class - a type- and is already in existence in | 
the constitution of ideal nature - so that the more superficially it is 
dealt with, the more universal it becomes. Meaning is without and entirel 
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got into her novel.* 


sults with conscious values of technical excellence. 


is insincere in its expression. 


* See p,40. 


pattern. Furthermore, though language, in that it is a common means of 
communication and is therefore impersonal, still, 1Frersonal in the sense 
| that it has been colored, given particular connotation, by the personal, 
immediate experience. This subject of technique I shall pursue further 
later. For the present, let it be understood that the poet, in using 
the unconscious as an esthetic source, is not eccentric but superbly human 
The poet, as Jung says, is a seer, a foreteller of the conscious outlook 
of his time and is of especial significance when the times are out of join 
because of a too assiduous preoccupation with purely intellectual activity 
The last stage of the esthetic process, that of verification, 
being in this final position, concludes an order that is the reverse of 
the traditional esthetic order, for it is here, with the modern artist, 
that the product is viewed objectively instead of antecedently to its 
making, as is the case with the "well-made" novel of the Wharton type. 
It is in this critical revision that unconscious meanings are discovered, 


as exemplified in Ellen Glasgow's discovery of how the "sparrow" symbol 


Verification implies a conscious harmonization of artistic re- 
The author revises 
his work in terms of its coherence and forcefulness as a communicating 
agent. Where communication has been too consciously considered in the 


process of creation, elements of popular market appeal creep in which 


What it is that gives an author sincerity, as represented in 
his writing, is his own experience, clarified by or precipitated through 


ated personality. And this personality is universal, or 


becloud insight and split form and purpose, with the result that the product 
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at least, potentially so. "To believe your own thought", says Emerson,* 
"to believe what is true for you in your own private heart is true for all 
men - that is genius. Speak your latent conviction, and it shall be 
universal sense; for the inmost in due time becomes outmost. A man shoul 
learn to detect and watch the gleam of light which flashes across his mind 
from within, more than the lustre of the bards and sages." 

But most of us are incapable of this sort of experience. The 
genius then must act as a catxlgtic agent - a clarifier of what is within 
the ordinary mortal, but only in latent form. For, as Emerson says, "In 
every work of genius we recognize our own rejected thoughts. .. Great 
works of art have no more aftectitic lesson for us than this. They teach 
us to abide by our spontaneous impression." Thus art is not didactic, in 
the sense that it conveys to the mind moral knowledge which is to become 
the vicarious moral code of the observer, listener, or reader, but is 
inspirational in its capacity to*paaaes an attitude to the significence 
of the individual's own experience. 

But there is a moral advantage, of a secondary nature, in an 
appreciation of art. We may learn to live by installing ourselves, 
through our common lot, in the stream of artistic creation. This is what 
Carlyle had in mind when he saide "It is comfortable to know our fellow 
creature - to see into him - to understand his goings forth and decipher 
the whole heart of his mystery - and to see out of him so that we can al- 
most personate him." 
| In these words Carlyle, along with Emerson, anticipates the 
| flowering of the Promethean soul, for he is expressing an interest in the 


individual and his unconsciously felt relation to society - a relation 


* "Self-Reliance" - and subsequent allusions to Emerson from same source. 


: This and subsequent material from Carlyle comes from his "Essay on 


Biography". 
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clarified by an act of intuition. This idea has in it the possibilities 


of a Weltanschauung - a realization of which is the only hope for Western 


man. 

Carlyle, moreover, anticipates the peculiarly American practical 

idealism, * in his pointing, further, to the necessity of keeping body and | 
soul together - a problem that is unique in that it confronts every indi- 

: vidual, who is unlike every other. (Yet he is also like every other and 

in this fact there is universality - the common feeling of the significance) 


of individual experience; so that the universal is expanded to include the | 


common feeling of the significance of uniqueness). This problem of the 
conflict of body and soul consists of the ideal struggle of free will 

against material necessity, which calls for "a sympathy of human hearts." 
Each man is a symbol of life; each individual a mirror of himself; so that 


| each is a symbol of all and each can see himself in the other, 


Carlyle, of course, is discussing the value of reading biography) 
but what he says is pertinent to our question because it emphasizes the | 
necessity of putting ourselves in the position of the other - which is what. 
we have to do if our lives are to be clarified by our sharing in the crea- 
tive activity of genius. 

"The essence of genius," according to Emerson, "is Spontaneity | 
or Instinct. We denote this primary wisdom by Intuition,* whilst all | 


later teachings are tuitions. In that deep force, the last fact behind 


which analysis cannot go, all things find their common origin." Ultimately 
| 

it is up to us to discover the significance of this power if we are to achieve 

what Emerson calls the "integrity of our own minds." But through study of 


the works of genius we discover, it must be remembered, not a pattern for 


ourselves ss = a ae 
TT 


™ See p, 45, 
| * Cf, Bergson's intuition as disinterested instinct- p. 42, 
| | 
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“There is a time," Emerson says, “in every man's education when he 


| 


arrives at the conviction that envy is ignorance; that imitation is suicide} 


that he must take himself for better for worse for his portion; that though 
the wide universe is full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can come td 
him but through his toil bestowed on that plot of ground which is given to 
him to till. The power which resides in him is new in nature, and none 


but he knows what that is which he can do, nor does he know till he has | 


tried. [this is the essence of pragmatism, which is an indigenous American 
philosophy that will receive careful attention later.| Not for nothing | 
_ one face, one character, one fact, makes much impression on him and another | 
_ one. This sculpture of the memory is not without pre&stablished harmony.* | 


- . . Aman is relieved and gay when he has put his heart in his work and 


done his best; but what he has said or done otherwise shall give him no peace." 
Emerson implies by this "self-reliance" "self-creation". But, | 
though the works of genius may set an example in self-creation, they cannot. 


of themselves create; for this would be to assume that two individuals could 


have the same set of experiences involving the same responses. This was 
the Greek ideal and accounts for the marked imitative tendency in Greek art 
from the painted vases of the Archaic period, which might strike the beholder 
as having been fashioned by one man (were it not for their great number), | 
to the Gaul statues of the Hellenistic period, wherein the slight divergences 
from the original models mark all the more, in a nafve way, this imitative 


tendency, since they represent the artist of the late decadent period, when 


the following of models was beginning to pall, champing at the bit to give 


| 
his work some individual quirk, which would stamp it, and yet would not be | 
too visible. This is the ideal of an aristocracy, a system which assumes 


"This statement is of interest in the light of its indicating Emerson's 
recognition of the importance of the unconscious as a controlling factor if > 
the shaping of personality. Putting oneself in touch with the creations of 
genius drives home its significance to everyone. \ 
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that value is derived not from living your own life, as Fmerson would 
have it, but from merely as existing as hollow form for the reception of 
traditional, external stuffing. Even the privileged classes, under such 
a system, who are looked up to as models of a benignant negativism, must 


find it rather boring trying to maintain a status which is incompatible 


with their submerged sense of reality. 


But even if we tried to establish such an ideal, we should find | 


that it is not in us. In our civilization, which is democratic in temper, 


although not always in fact, the force of individual character is paramount, 


And "the force of character", as Emerson says, “is cumulative" - not imita- 


tive. Hero-worship, which implies a surrender of individuality, we laugh 
at, except when it appears in the young, who have achieved no real individ- 


uality,* not so much because the ideal is impossible of accomplishment, | 


although in a real sense it is, but simply because it is not in the modern | 
nature of things. 
In order to realize our manifest destiny - the democratic ideal - 


we have to study the other person, feel with him, discover his pattern of 


life, see wherein his character has been achieved in cumulative way. But 


we must not ape him, like an aristocrat, but understand him, like a democrat, 


Art, especially the modern novel with its emphasis on character, can show 


us that character is cumulative and that, in being so, calls forth the 


development of our own intuitive power. To be a Promethean is a great 


challenge. | 


—E 


* James Mark Baldwin has suggested (The Individual and Society (8) pp.2/- 2+ ) 
: that even as imitation manifests itself in the young, it is an attempt to | 
| put oneself in another's position to understand him rather than a theatrical 
| 


° to conform. This would locate the origin o the human 
| $3 roa Mg Tg yt Sas fellow creature" of which Carlyle speaks. (see p.617 
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CHAPTER V. 


Creative Symbolism 


Literature is at once the most difficult and 
abstruse expression form. And because it is the most 
difficult, it is the most characteristic. It represents 
in a way that no other art does, the most complex expression 
of the infinite; for it is the most fluid, and it is there- 
fore comparable with music, yet it is more complex than 
music because in its indigenous nature it is charged with 
meanings. Music has meaning only in a secondary way; 
absolute music developed before representative (programme) 
music; but with literature it was the other way round. 
Language, as Spengler, Frazer, Ogden and Richards, and other 
students of anthropology and philosophy have pointed out, 
originates as a means of communication to supplement gesture. 
The name (numina), which is the first manifestation of 
language, identifies objects -- limits them and distinguishes 
them from other objects. In this purely descriptive capacity 
it is scientific; the sign describes and stands for the 
object and includes no attitude toward it, as when Hs0 stands 
for water. Gradually as the verb, which is fluid and in 
time -- instead of cut out of it like the substantive -- is 
added to the substantive and is used to relate substantives 
in time, the sentence* is formed and subtle relations between 


words arise. Language thus becomes an expressive medium. 


* The original meaning of "sentence" -- to feel -- and its. 
etymological reletion to “sentience sz indicates its*Hatire 
as distinguished from a communicatien purpose. a5 
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Syntax, which is strictly concerned with the sentence as its 
meanings, signified by words, are inter-related, overshadows 
grammar, which is concerned only with the mechanical parts 
themselves. But syntax, like everything else, eventually 


becomes rigid through rules which arise from the desire to 


make the sentence communicative; so that it is the problem of 
the author to express meaning, derived from the suggested 
power existing in the relations of words, by a rigid scientifi 
framework which has its roots in communication. [In its ideal 
form, then, literature is the most difficult, and from the 
Promethean point of view, highest art, since it symthesezes 
emotion, represented by evocation and intellect, represented 
by communication. 

"There is", as Dewey gaya, t*uet the gap between 
raw material as medium in letters that there is in the other 
arts." And this is so because the raw material has been 
organized first as a vocal medium, and as such the communicat- 
ive and expressive elements have already been synthesized.* 
“continuity of meaning and value is the essence of language, 
"For it sustains a continuing culture," Dewey states; and what 
makes the continuity possible is that literature is a 
synthesis. Pure fact has no survival value and pure time 
has no meanings but their integration through the intuitive 
faculty has meaning and value. 

But because there is such a perfect coalescence 


of substance and form in literature, it is difficult to 


*(6) p,24o 
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analyze or interpret it. An analysis and interpretation of 
a painting ote other form of tee plastic art is compara- 
tively easy because their elements are more tangible --— the 
meanings of their elements are not so fleeting; their context- 
ual objects are solid, and, though they may suggest time, 
they are not in time as a sentence is, not only from the point 
of view of the metamorphosis of the words and their relations 
in it, but also from that of the presence of the verb, which, 
as Spengler says* “describes types of change which are not 
seen but are extracted from the unendingly protean light 
world. *Furthermore, in reading, there is the element of 
instantaneous comprehension for, "Reading consists in 
scanning a script-image with a feeling of the significance 
of corresponding word-sounds; what script contains is not 
signs for things (as in painting) but signs for other signs.! * 
Since literature is therefore difficult to analyze 
and interpret, much confusion has arisen as to its purpose. 
Because language originated for a communicative (scientific) 
purpose there are those who insist that this is its only 
purpose. Such persons, when they encounter poetry, are 
baffled, and ask why the poet does not "speak straight from 
the shoulder instead of beating round the bush." This is 
the die-hard factualist who suspects the poet of deception 
because he possesses a power that presumably cannot be com— 
prehended and who thinks that art is supposed to convey 


knowledge rather than call attention to the constructive 
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“% #one of the many distinctions between Western and Classical 
civilizations lies in the fact that Classical prose derived 
its form from an oral tradition, whereas the Western form 

08 2) U from a written tradition. "One (Clessical person) 
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activity and induce thereby, an attitude to experience. MThen 
there is the extreme esthete who, as Ogden and Richards point 
out, would "exclude poetry from the arts on the ground that 
its appeal is indirect only, through ideas, and not sensory in 
character," Both persons are neurotic, and when they take 
the stump, become "neurocratic." Both fail to realize that 

| literature synthesizes the seemingly contradictory elements 
which divide them. Literature is sensory in its appeal through 
its use of words, which have a sound; factual and communica- 
tive in its use of materials that in their origin were factual 
and ay Sr aaa but which have taken on emotive, expressive 
meanings (which makes literature intellectual in spite of 
itself); and finally intuitive in its form, which is derived 
from a pattern of relations between words, sounds, sentences, 
characters, situations, and ideas. In its highest sense, then, 
SN ae * the artistic arrangement of meanings -- 


read it “as 7i¢ one were speaking, whereas, we by comparison, 
speak everything as if we were reading ite” (Speng.Vol.II, 
pel50). As a consequence the classical orator put his 
sis at the end of a sentence to be heard for dramatic 
effect; the resulting product being a comparatively static 
entity. Whereas we place them where temperament seems to 
dictate--in a "natural" position to be felt as a part of the 
process of becoming. Oratory,as a matter of fact, is not es- 
sentially expressive but communicative and is therefore not 
an art. Croce has stated the distinction admirably; "Oratory 
follows a path directly opposite to that of art; art proceeds 
from life to imagery, oratory from imagery to life. When the 
images produced by art are used as instruments, i.e., of 
moral suasion, we pass from art to oratory and disputes arise 
as to educative and corruptive art. Such distinctions may 
indeed justifiably be drawn, though it is not justifiable to 
continue using the term art for something that has ceased to 
be such and is now oratory." (The Qonduct of Life--"0On 
Telling the i act nate by Arthur Livingston, 1924~- 
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| through the use of the above elements -- to form a complex; 


whereas music is the artistic arrangement of meanings through 
the use of sounds exclusively -- but a pattern of life is more 
significant, from our point of view, than a pattern of sounds, 
‘which only very remotely may represent a pattern of life. 

A distinction between words as agencies of communi- 
cation and as agencies of expression must, of course, be made. 
An intentional confusion of the two purposes is justified, 
as when leteral language is used, only ostensibly to tell 


literal truth, but actually to express a feeling.* The 


converse, where a writer with a practical purpose unintentionall} 


uses metaphorical language to communicate nothing but fact, is 
unjustified since form and purpose are split without conscious 
esthetic intention, But the fact of this being often the case 
lends credence to the theory that even the most practical man 
is incontrovertibly a poet -—- that the attemot to view life 
entirely objectively is futile. A good instance of this 


scientific naivtée is given by Edmund Wilson in a quotation 


Ogden and Richards (Lp .375) quote a Professor Mackenzie 
to illustrate this effect; "Professor Mackenzie has urged 
that when Shelley wrote 

'Hail to thee blithe spirit, 

Bird thou never wert.! 
he did not really mean to deny that the lark belongs to the 
clase of aves." What he meant to express, of course, was the 
transcendent significance of the lark to the poet. Statement 
here (as distinguished from metamorphical contrast) 42 an 
effect which is exclusively esthetic or evocative. A 
communicative device is translated by the reader, by his 
installing himself in the poet's mood, into an expressive 
effect. 
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from the United States Courts -\ Martial Manual "in which," 
as Wilson eavee "the utmost effort has been exerted to keep 
us far away from poetry and to make sense as plainly as 
possible: 'The army is an emergent arm of the public service 
which the nation holds ready for 4 time of peril'.- - - - 

The army is not an emergent arm of anything; it is a col- 
lection of human beings." Wilson points furthermore, to 
examples in the rest of this paragraph of more metaphors, 
cumulative rythms, and words given emphasis by position. 

"The author," Wilson concludes, “is trying - - - -— to suggest 
a state of mind in which we shall be conscious of ourselves 
only in our relation to society." In other words, the author 
of this passage to which Wilson refers is trying to some 
degree to induce "an attitude to experience;" furthermore 

he is establishing a relationship between two social units, 
the public and the army, and in so far as he accomplishes his 
purpose he is an artist -- not a scientific or practical writer-- 
although we know thet his basic purpose is practical. This 

is therefore more an example of bad science rather than good 
art. Or should we say that it demonstrates the inadequacy 
of science to be a sole guide in our lives, *# ie the 
situation is reversedand an artist unintentionally confuses 
communication and expression, as is true in the case of 
writing that is intentionally too didactic, we condemn him | 


ton poe apaeeenence and of having a "split personality", 


** The fact must not be overlooked that science is fundamen- 
tally intuitive in its process, even though not esthetic 
4 8 pose O O name 2a nbILNegK——UtO £S1lve a SVMo00Ol——1L¢2 

to establish a relation between the ing and something else; | 
even though the something else be only a letter, the letter 
has a history and has evolved through a complex of associations. 
It is intuition that senses the relation here just as it is 
intuition that senses the relation between the materials going 
into a painting. 
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It is the problem of criticism to make a distinction 
between what Ogden and Richards call evocative words on the 
one hand and symbolic ones (in the sense of the scientific 
sign, not of the literary symbol) on the other; but there are 
& few critics who are aware of the existence of the problem. 
A distinction that Dewey ‘makes is clear. He gives as an 
example of a practical symbol a sign noting the direction of 
a od ty. This he says has nothing to do with the experiences 
that one may enjoy in the city. Words in the form of an 
exhortation, on the other hand, to participate in some festi- 
vities in the city would be symbolic in an esthetic sense, 
for they would be inducing "an attitude to experience." 
Dewey aptly sums up the contrasting types of symbols thus; 
‘The work of art certainly does not have that which is had 
by flags when used to signal another ship. But it does have 
that possessed by flags when they are used to decorate the 
deck of a ship for a dance." 

The sort of symbol with which we are concerned is, 
in a general way, the decorative (not the signal-flag kind. I 
say in general because evocative symbols fall into many 
categories--the flag type representing only one.) Baldwin’ 
traces the develonment of symbolism which should throw some 
light on the nature of symbolism itself. He divides this 
development into three stages, but I should like to vresent 
| a stage first which seeme to precede his three, If an arrow 


be the object in question, it seems that its meaning would 
a(C) p. 


**(2)pp. 75-76 
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ak first, to the primitive mind, be of an almost entirely 
practical nature; that is, its use as a hunting instrument 
would at first impress the primitive, and we can regard it 

at this stage in the development of civilization, as an 
improvement on the hurled missile for offensive purposes; 

also its significance as a sign at this stage would lie in 

its indirect power of contributing to individuel self- 
yreservation. Then as it became apparent that it could be 
used as an offensive and defensive weapon against human beings} 
it would take on a more human significance, althovgh as 
Baldwin points out in connection with this his first stage, 
this Significance would fundamentally take the form of an a- 
dualistic animism; that is, before a distinction between 

‘mind and body arose. Its meaning would arise from its having 
hit and wounded or killed some man but its importance as a 
group sign would be, for the most part, unconscious. As a 
sign it would not have the constancy or regularity of an 
established law. 

Baldwin's second stage is that of affective or 
emotional animism, and there would be a common social inter- 
pretation of its significance with respect to its establishing 
@ relationship between the individual and society. It would 
be @ sign or emblem of established power - social organiza- 
tion - law enforcement - a sign or omen of what is to come, 
if what it represents is not paid proper respect. This 
feeling would become part of the unconscious store of the 


individual and the arrow would become a totem — a represen- 
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ation of a definite feeling of group solidarity and = 
allegiance. 
Finally in the last stage of development the idea 
of the arrow would become subject to a "reflective animism" 
representing a dualism of mind and body -- the mind having 
achieved a freedom through the assurance of bodily 
protection by the emergence of established law; and to the 
mind —— the literary mind -- the arrow would become a 
symbol of swiftness rather than a sign or emblem of power. 
What it meant to the poet would be of more significance 
than what it meant to the group -- the poet having 
discovered its true emotive meaning, devoid of all practical 
Use. 
But to say that mind is free is not the same as to 
_ say mind and body are separate entities, as strict dualism 
would have it. Whereas originally body was dominent, now 
mind is dominant; but mind must have something on which to 
work; namely, body. Without body, material, obstale, 
art is thin. Science, as Dewey suggests, can continually 
be offering newly discovered truths with which the creative 
mind can work. The esthetic symbol gives meaning to or is 
the meaning of scientific truth. The symbol is an esteab- 
lished relationship between two facts uncovered by science. 
In the case of the arrow, the fact of there being an arrow-- 
an implement designed for propulsion -- and the fact of 
its propulsion are related by a quality; swiftness. 


Shelley, for example, @pitomizes the swiftness of the moon- 
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beams which are so keen (because of their swiftness) that 


they can only be felt, by using the arrow as a symbol. 
"Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that 
it is there," * 

Again, in Longfellow's familiar The Arrow and the 
Song, the swiftness of the arrow is used as a symbol of the 
swift flight of a song, almost into infinity, which, like 
the arrow finally reaches its goal -— in the one case in an 
oak; in the other, in the heart of a friend. But there is 
an added meaning, for the idea of the arrow always hitting 
its mark is implied. Thus it is case of a symbol that has 
become conventional, being given a new meaning. 

The history of the arrow might be summed up thus; 
practical science having taken the materials for the arrow 
out of flux and shaped them to produce an instrument, the 
poet takes its emotional qualities and shapes them into a 
human symbol, thereby putting the arrow (as an idea) back 
into flux. Humanity is fluid; fact, material - inhuman and 
static. The fact is finite; the possibilities of the symbol, 
infinite, since each person who encounters the arrow as 
@ symbol will clothe it with some of his own meaning drawn 
from his own experience; so that the infinite possibilities 
of the symbol lie in the infinite possibilities of human 
individuality. 


I have considered only one symbol. In the whole 
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poem, or novel, or thay literary form ,eymbols are laid out 
as points of reference along the curve of emergent experience.* 
They are agents of the controlling mood of the whole piece, 

and they speak from the heart, not the head - coming from that 
abundant store of rich human experience that the author 
possesses. Symbols that come too much from the head are 
brittle and obviously factitious. The totem is of this sort. 
It comes from without in the form of a baffling fate that 
thwarts man and it is an intellectual concept. Its importance 
lies in what it does to the individual rather than in what 


the individual does with it. It is therefore negative rather 


than positive in character. The Greek fates and furies are 


instances of it. It is something to be avoided if possible; 
alleziance to it is only periodic. When the times have been 
out of joint, its presence has been felt -- but only then, 
The emblem, such as a national flag, is of a more 
positive character than the totem since it represents an 
ideal rather than a dread, and allegiance to it is more 
constant than in the case of the totem. But since it is an 
arbitrarily selected sign embodying only supposed or wished- 
for qualities that are impossible of accomplishment or that 
have staled with age, never having been realized, it is too 
abstract, too remote from life, a too intellectualized concept 
to be of real artistic value or to bring any value to life. 
Courage, for example, as represented by the red of the 


American flag, is not the sort of courage that is paramount 


* An instance of this on a smell scale. I have already given 
in the quotation from Wordsworth's Prelude. (See page 2% ) 
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in the minds of Americans today, except for the D.A.Re and 
similar neurotic organizations; formerly the: emphasis was on 
the physical; today it is on the moral and mental. The 
courage implied in Erskine's well known phrase, "the moral 
obligation to be intelligent" is different in quality -- rep- 
resents a different temper -- from the courage implied in "My 
country right or wrong." . The increasing insistence by 
chauvinists on the vague ideals represented by the flag reveals 
its inadequacy as an esthetic symbol. The stronger the clamor 
the less significance in that for which the clamor is being 
raised. That which is truly felt needs no advertising. And 
thet which is not truly felt cannot be instilled at the eun 
point, as the American Legion would have it. The emblem, then, 
like the totem is extrinsic in origin and therefore an in- 
adequate expression of human feeling. In fact according to 
Dewey's definition of "expression" such artifices would not be 
expressive at all, for "to express" is to press something out 
from within. 

More human in its apoeal than the emblem, but still 
too objective in its origin and too restricted in its reference 
to possess an intense human quality, is the literary type. 

The characters in Addison's and Steele's essays represent this 
device, where a collection of traits, ideal or otherwise, 
observed in a whole class of people is used to form a composite 
character, who, being at least artificially human, whereas 


the totem and emblems are not, is of more importance as a 


*(6) p. 64 
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Clarifier of human values than they are -- but they are 


general human values deriving from an aristocratic tradition-- 


the upper class setting an example in a mechanical way, which | 


is summed up in the type that has no actual existence and is 
not instinct in the human being. Sir Roger de Coverley, for 
example, with all the "humor" attributed to him in an effort 


to make him real, is essentially a marionette with the strings 


| 
| 
| 
| 
attached to hooks of Addison's stolid aristocratic intellect. | 
Even this quality of humor is a typical representation of | 
aristocratic temperament -- the affected tendency to know a | 
good joke when one hears it -- to unbend -— to condescend to | 
the frivolous. And insofar as the word implies an unconscious 
clownishness in Sir Roger, it relates to the aristocratic 
reader's demand for a "boob" who tickles his intellectual 
vanity through a recognition of "boobishness" in others and 
implies a lack of interpretation on the part of the reader, 
which would enable him to see that he too has his "boobish" 
moments. If the reaction were introspective, there would be 
nothing to laugh at and consequently little reason for writing 
the essays. 

. This Homeric laughter has rung down through the ages, 
rising to a guffaw in pseudo-classical periods and being 
extinguished to a snicker during creative periods. But always, 
when it has been heard in the academic cloisters of Western 
civilization, as it always has, it has been merely an affecta- 


tion. It no more expresses the temper of Western life than 


would a god-statue. 
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 femadly 
The tendency of the type character is always in the 
; A 


direction of the mystical. It forever tries to achieve the 
dignity of the perfect, external model established by the 
Greeks rather than to reveal a reality discovered within. The 
ultimate futility of such an objective is manifested in the 
increasing tendency of the Greeks, as represented by their 
typicality in sculpture, to get away from life and finally 
revert to the mysteries of an Aphrodisiac cult like that at 
Eleusis. Perfection failing of achievement in bodily art, 
interest is shifted to bodily indulgence rationalized in the 
name of religion. The failure of intellect to clarify the 
values of life is shown in the inadequacy of the type as a 
symbolic esthetic device. At its best it is merely a means 
of communicating knowledge -- a class knowledge at that -- to 
@ group of aristocratic listeners. (The obvious, sometimes 
too weighty didacticism in the periodical essay is an instance 
of art overloaded with intellectuel bageage.) But the com- 
munication of knowledge, as Dewey points out! is not the 
purpose of art, "----- in both production and enjoyed per- 
ceptions of works of art, knowledge is transformed because it 
is merged with non-intellectual elements to form an experience 
worth while as an experience." At its worst the periodical 
essay is merely a light form of entertainment, as it goes 


over into the familiar essay, like that of Lamb, and finally 


deteriorates in form to such a degree that it becomes a frothy 


Manhattan gossip sheet, such as Alexander Wollcott and 
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Christopher Morley write. 
The type, in its contribution to the novel, simply 


influences the novel in the direction of aristocratic 


traditionalism, a point I shall consider under another heading 


Literary expression, as distinguished from communi- 
cation, begins with the representative or common character. 
The character is conceived as an individual first, rather 


than as a type, and as he develops, he shares the common 


experiences of mankind, thus taking on general, human qualities 


instead of intellectually conceived, unreal, and typical 
qualities. (As a matter of fact, the tyne does not develop 
at all.) He becomes a sort of median human being, acting 
neither like a Greek god nor a pseudo-Bohemian. He lives, 
and he achieves integrity through the interaction of himself 
with his environment. Such a character is Tom Jones. 
Obviously this sort of symbol of auctorial perspective is 

of recent development, for it is only since the rise of 
democracy that the individual has had a chance to achieve any 
integrity. Will Wimble might have been such a character had 
he not been a victim of the aristocratic tradition of primo- 
geniture. Even in the case of Tom Jones, it is unfortunate 
that he had to achieve the integrity of being honest with 
himself through the experience of roistering escapades. 

Tom, of course, represents a rebellion against the hero of 
the old aristocratic romance, whose perfection was exceeded 


only by his hypocrisy.” 


The type character of Addison, too, was in rebellion against | 


this medieval fellow in the sense that he represented a wider 
compass of traits than those confined to the ideal knight and 
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But this representative character has nothing in 


common with the Homeric character often called representative. 
The Humanists, to illustrate what they mean by the universal 


element in character, point to the situation in The Iliad 


wherein Hector, before he leaves for the war, expresses a 
desire to see his infant son. Andromache presents the child, 
who draws back, startled at the plume in his father's helmet. 
Whereupon, Hector and his wife laugh, and he takes off the | 
plume, bounces the child up and down, and prays that this son 
will be a better man than he. This is called by the Humanist 
a typical human scene wherein parents behave as parents 
naturally would. It is, it is true, a typical human scene in 
the same sense that many scenes in the De Coverley Papers are 
typical; but it is not a representative scene in the sense 
that individual character is shown as learning anything from 
the situetion to which he reacts. Furthermore, Hector, 
previous to this scene, has not been shown to have achieved 
character in a cumulative way that would have caused him 
inevitably to respond to this situation in the way he does. 
This scene is a framed moment in a sequence of episodes that 
are reél only in a superficial respect--there is visual reality); 
but psychological reality, there is none, because there has 
been no previous emphasis on the development of Hector's 
character to give him a psychological realness that would 
color the scene. The modern cinema represents just such ex- 


ternalsy only, because it is limited, just like the drama 
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It is because Greek literature derived from an oral tradition 
that it had to limit itself to a primary concern with action; 
it is only through reading that complexities of character 
development can be understood and absorbed. So that it is 
ironical, indeed, that the traditional fiction writer, like 
Edith Wharton, should limit her scope to that which could be 
presented by the motion picture and at the same time regard 
the cinema as a sign of decay in art. And it is also ironical 
that the instrument regarded as one of the most typically 
modern should be esthetically so closely related to the Greek 
tradition. 

The sign* that is most truly modern and most 
subtle and therefore should be clarified by criticism more 
than any other element in literature (but has not been), is 
the symbol. The sort of symbolism which is least recognizable 
as such is the contextual**, This sort of device I have 
already illustrated in the quotation from Wordsworth, wherein 
ordinary images and experiences, signified by words, symbolize 
in their inter-related cumulativeness a mood that has arisen 


from an intuitive act of a felt relationshin between two 


* To avoid confusion, it should be explained that I have used 
"sign" as a generic term, and "emblem", the "type", the 
"representative character", and "symbol" as specific terms-- 
each having its distinctive quality and the "symbol" being 
comparatively complex and psychological. : 

p bd ip Pi ¥ & oa. ede Pree? 
** It hes been called to my attention that,Richards, uses ses the 
term contextual symbolism" in the sense of ideas, peing 
woven together instead in the sense of words being used in 
context. It strikes me that both meanings are valid, but a 
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things and that is symbolized by the title of the work. The 
significant fact is that any one of these words taken out of 


context would have no meaning symbolically. 


| Sometimes the contextual symbolism is related to 
a controlling idea rather than to a mood. A good instance of 
this is Emerson's Merlin. This poem is of two-fold significancg¢ 
with respect to the matter of symbolism; for not only is it 
in itself an example of contextual symbolism, but it represents 
ideationally a ringing challenge to poets to drop their staled 
conventions of expression and express their inner feelings by 
created symbols -- contextual symbolism, being, of course one 
kind of creative technique. 

"The trivial harp will never please 

Or fill my craving ear; 

Its chords should ring as blows the breeze, 

Free, peremptory, clear. 

No jingling serenader's art, 

Nor tinkle of piano strings 

Can make the wild wood start 

In its mystic springs. 

The kingly bard 

Must smite the chords rudely and hard, 

As with hammer or with mace; 

That they may render back 

Artful thunder, which conveys 

Secrets of the solar track, 

Sparks of the supersolar blaze." 

The italics are mine and call attention to 
contextual symbols which as words in themselves are only de- 
notative, but as words in an inter-relation are connotative, 
being pertinent to the main thought of the poem. The "secrets 
of the solar track" are experiences in the poet's mind, drawn 


from a close contact with nature, which, called forth by 
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intuition, are represented in symbolic form, free from the 
trammels of insincere conventionalism. But it is not a scien- 
tific naturalism nor a purely superficial preoccupation with 
nature, as is manifested in Bryant's descriptive nature poems, 
that are wanted; for the sparks of "a supersolar blaze" are to 
fly. And the wielder of the hammer "must smite rudely and hard! 
to make sure that he is having an experience and not. merely 
dwelling in fancy. But though the activity be vital, the 
resulting product must flow as serenely as life flows ("ring 
as blows the breeze") -—- with no static brittleness or 
stodginess. 

It is obvious that the words I have italicized have 
@ superficial, descriptive beauty. But their real poetic 
significance lies in their cumulatively contributing to the ides 
of the whole poem; the need of a freshness in poetry that only 
@ real spiritual experience can give it. And the experience 
can be expressed only by laying down symbols on its constantly 
rising, transcendental curve; 

"But leaving rule and pale forethought, 

He (the poet) shall aye climb for his rhyme. 

'Pass in, pass in,' the angels say, 

‘Into the upper doors 

Nor count compartments of the floors 

But mount to paradise 

By the stairway of surprise.'" 

The "stairway of surprise", or an ascending curve 
of what may be called transcendendal symbols (because they 


express what words in merely denotative association cannot 


express) ,must not rise so high that it becomes supernatural; 
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the "surprises" must ultimately clarify rather than startle 
the reader's mind. The immediate experience, which may be an 
observation of natural surroundings -- which the reader can 
understand -- gives the symbols, or feelings for which they 
stand, a solidity of this world and prevents their becoming 
too ethereal and esoteric. Yet the poet's intuitive imagin- 
ation gives the natural objects viewed a human quality whose 
depth is measured only by the infinite possibilities of the 
soul. 

How the qualities of earthliness and etherealness 
can be integrated by a transcendental symbol whose meaning can 
be felt by the reader, is elucidated by Hawthorne in his "Amer 
ican Notebooks."* "At sunset last evening," he writes, "T 
ascended the hill top opposite our house; and looking downward 
at the long extent of the river, it struck me that I had done 
it some injustice. Perhaps like other gentle and quiet 
characters, it will be better appreciated the longer I am 

| acquainted with it. Certainly as I beheld it them it was one 
of the loveliest features in a scene of great rural beauty. 
It was visible through a course of two or three miles, 
sweeping in a semicircle round a hill on which I stood, and 
being the central line of a broad vale on either side. Ata 
distance it looked like a strip of sky set into the earth 
which it so etherealized and idealized that it seemed akin to 
the upper régions, Nearer the base of the hill, I could 
Giscern the shadows of every tree and rock, imeged with a 
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distinctness that made them even more charming than reality 
that is, mere physical reality; because knowing them to be 
unsubstantial, they assumed ideality which the soul always 
eraves in the contemplation of earthly beauty. All the sky, 
too, and the rich clouds of sunset, were reflected in the 
peaceful bosom of the river; and surely, if its bosom can 
give back such an adequate reflection, of heaven, it cannot 
be so gross and impure as I described it yesterday. Or if 
so, it shall be a symbol to me that even a human breast, 
which may appear least spiritual in some aspects, may still 
have the capability of reflecting an infinite heaven in its 
depths; end therefore of enjoying it. It is a comfortable 
thought, that the smallest and most turbid mud puddle can 
contain its own picture of heaven. Let us remember this, when 
we feel inclined to deny all spiritual life to some people, 
in whom, nevertheless, our Father may perhaps see the image 
of his face. This dull river has a deep religion of its own; 
so let us trust has the dullest human soul, though perhaps 
unconsciously." 

The transcendental character of Hawthorne's 
experience of witnessing this scene symbolized especially by 
the words I have italicized, is symbolized by the river, 
just as for instance Shelley's reaction to the poetic activit 
is transcendentally symbolized by the skylark in his famous 
poem. Objects and appearances in the scene, through their 


integration made possible by Hawthorne's intuitive faculty, 
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take on an ideal, ethereal character; and the river, being 


the main unifying point of reference, becomes the symbol 

of all. Superficial, material reality is translated by the 
poetic imagination into a spiritual reality. Then, through 
further intuitive experience inarticulate humanity is 
integrated with already integrated elements, and the river 
symbolically expands so that by its generic relation to the 
mud puddle it stands for the possibility of the "dullest 
human soul" having a “deep religion of its own", which is as 
potentially significant as the soul of Hawthorne who has 
experienced the ethereal. 

This integration of man and nature, which gives 
rise to the transcendental symbol, is not a theory impossible 
of realization, as the dualistic Humanists think. (Dualism 
always over—emphasizes one of the two life factors it has 
discovered. The danger of the Humanistic over-emphasis on 
intellect, which exists in spite of Paul Elmer More's 
scurrilously pointing to the "demon of the absolute! is seym- 
bolized in Hawthorne's allegory, Ethan Brand, by the characte 
Ethan Brand, who, conscious of his error, describes it by 
saying, "'It is the sin that grew within my own breast,----~- 
As in that grew nowwhere elseJ The sin of an intellect that 
triumphed over the sense of brotherhood with man and rever- 
ence for God, and sacrificed everything to its own mighty 
claims!'") Whitehead has admirably stated the case for 


integration;* Those who make fun of the Romantics are mistake 


n supposing tha here is no intimate connection between 


*This passage is taken from(/4)p.5. Wilson is indirectly 
quoting from Whitehead's Science and the Modern World. 
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the landscape and the poetic emotions. There is no real 


dualism-------- between external lakes and hills, on the one 
hand, and personal feelings, on the other; human feelings 
and inanimate objects are interdependent and developing to- 
gether in some fashion of which our traditional laws of 
cause and effect, of dualities of mind and matter or of body 
and soul, can give us no idea. The Romantic poet, then, wit 
his turbid or opalescent language, his sympathies and 
passions which cause him to seem to merge with his surround- 
ings, is the prophet of a new insight into nature; he is 
describing things as they really are; and a revolution in 
the imagery of poetry is in reality a revolution in meta- 
physics." 

But, as I have already said, if literature becom 
too metaphysical and supernatural in its use of symbols, it 
has no part in us. It becomes a private preoccupation of 
neurotic minds, and, if too general, spells humsnity's 
disintegration end doom. To guard against this too intro- 
spective tendency, there must be a close study of nature 
periodically, which gives art a solid and intelligible 
foundation. The writings of Gertrude Stein, James Joyce, 
and others reveal the pathetic inadequacy of a morbid pre- 
occupation with the self to be of any human significance. It 
is no wonder that a critic has recently remarked* with 
reference to these writers, "Why, we must ask ourselves, hav 
individuals of unquestionably great powers chosen to play 
with their minds like captive monkeys with their genitalia?" 


* "The Deadly Arts" -— Hans Zensser -- "at lantic™-~-Nov.1934 
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They are too much in the flux to be coherent even to them- 
selves.* Tovexpress exclusively the feeling of being in the 
flux by the only device available to them--words, which in 
their origin and nature have intellectual stuff clinging to 
them--is a monstrous impossibility. 

But if literature goes back to nature and stays 
there, it becomes rigidly naturalistic--a descriptive cata- 
loging, such as in the nature poems of Bryant, characterized 

/ by Kreymbourg** as a "devotion to nature (that) had for its 
principal motive the reduction of plastic values to a detached 
objectivity."*** Furthermore, too great a preoccupation with 
the objects of nature without the ever refreshing clarificatio 

| of the intuitive faculty to give human meaning to the objects 
results, if not in a tiresome photography, **** at least in a 
conventional symbolism-~-a use of symbols that have lost their 
evocative power and because of their frequent repetition are 
Simply taken for granted. Newspaper doggerel is an extreme 
instance of this. But if the conventional symbol is used in 
a new association which gives it a@ spontaneity and individu- 
* I realize that this statement falls short of accuracy if 


the observation of certain psychologists is true that it is 
possible to think in the abstract without using words. 


** A History of American Poetry -- Tudor Pub. Co. Anofe. m Ruzat 


*** Such poems as The Yellow Violet and The Fringed Gentian, 
although admirable in their representing a tendency to break 


away from English tradition by a concern with distinctively 
American flora, are nothing but detailed descriptions with a 
hard moral tacked on the ende 


***#, cood example of how tring a detailed description of a 
| landscape can be ee haps any human inetinetenat being el: to it 
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ality that makes the reader feel that the poet is Ribedalene 
from the bottom of his heart and not from his head, the 
symbol loses its hackneyed quality. A case in point is a 
contrast between Emerson's use of Merlin (See pp%%-%1) as the 
refresher of poetry--the summoner of new symbols from nature-- 
but with his feet set firmly enough on the ground to be a true 
advocate of Emersonian integrity, on the one hand, and 
Tennyson's use of him as the conventional symbol of medieval 
magic (The Idyll&s Of the King, especially "Merlin and Vivien) 
or, at best, the symbol of the magic and too ethereal vision 
of poetic art, as distinguished from a pragmatic, humanized 
vision, on the other. This sort of symbolism, wherein the 
old symbol is given new meaning, might as William James 
suggests, be called indirect; whereas the contextual and 
transcendental kinds of symbolism might be called direct. 

But wherever the sign is not truly felt out by 
the writer-—-wherever it bears a "one-to-one" relation to its 
reference and is therefore extrinsic, as is true in the case 
of the emblem, type, or conventionalized symbol--in short, 
wherever it is too objective and does not represent the 
language of intuition, it is of no @mportance to us as a lite 
ary device. And when a whole literature is characterized by 
this tendency, it is in need of being refreshed.* 

The tendency of Western literature to become more 
and more subjective as it developed I have called attention 


to already. If the popularity of Stein and Joyce, though it 


* The Romantic Movement is a good example of an at 
refresh a literature become as ad eaneune neo-c assicar® = 


conventionalism. 
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be a limited one, is any criterion, it is certain that liter- 
ature is in need of being refreshed right now--although in 
the direction of its getting back to nature rather than in 
the direction which I have just been discussing. True Prome~ 
thean art, so well symbolized by the union of Prometheus (man) 
and Asia (nature) in Shelley's Prometheus Unbound, it must be 
remembered integrates the subjective and the objective. The 
true Promethean believes, as did Emerson,* that "Nothing is 
fair or good alone;" that art has significance only in so far 
as it expresses a relation between at least two things**. 

How the novel satisfies, more than any other art form, this 
Promethean requirement, I am about to discuss in a preliminary 


Waye 


* Hach and All. 


** A homely example of the truth of this statement is mani- 
dested in the ugliness of a house -- no matter how beautiful 
in itself it may be -- which stands alone on a landscape with 
no background or surrounding objects. 
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CHAPIER VI 


Humanism and Naturalism 


In the previous chapters I have used poetry, to 
illustrate symbolism, because, on account of its conciseness, 
it is more convenient to quote and because it is a form most 
highly charged with intuited symbols. As Dewey gaye” it 
differs from prose in that it is more intensive whereas prose 
is extensive. It relies for its effect on its condensed, 
explosive form, whereas prose "is an affair of description 
and narration, of details accumulated and relations elaborated. 
It spreads as it goes like a legal document or catalogue", 

But it is in this very expansiveness that the significance of 
the novel lies. 

Expansiveness permits readier understanding than 
intensiveness. For this reason the novel is more widely read 
than any other literary form. And being more widely read it 
furnishes a more important means of setting an example for 
the art of living -- the Promethean way of life. Furthermore, 
it is not rule-bound as poetry is in length and by meter, 
rhyme, etc. It has had a fairly independent development under 
the guidance of such free minds as those of Fielding, Smollett 
Sterne, Eliot, the Brontges, Hawthorne, May Sinclair, Lawrence, 
Aldous Huxley, Virginia Woolf, Gale, Canfield, Cather, and 
Herrick. Sterne's popularity as a novelist in spite (or 
perhaps because of) his refusal to abide by what rules there 


were, is an exemple of the flexibility permissable in the 
*(6) p. 24I 
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novel. Yet it is reasonably restrained so that one recognizes # 
-good novel when one reads it because it has gemed to adhere 
to certain unwritten laws as to what a good novel should be. 
The unwritten laws are the felt laws of humanity from which 
the novel, in its exhaustive treatment of humanity, sorings. 
A sonnet with thirteen or fifteen lines would be called 
worthless, but who would think of condemning a novel if in 
length it departed from any arbitrary standard? The length 
is determined by the material which constitutes to the author 
an experience. And the capacity of the reader to determine 
what “having an experience" is, makespossible a close identi- 
fication of author and reader and establishes the form for 
mankind. 

Above all, the novel is the best vehicle for the 
expression of character, which is, as Dorothy Canfield says, 
modern destiny. It is only through building our character by 
keeping our eyes open and our minds sensitive to what is 
going on around us that we can achieve an integrity--the art 
of living--the "self-reliance" that Emerson has preached from 
the depth of his soul. Without individual integrity, 
democracy, our social destiny, will fail. Protestant religion, 
the seed of modern individual integrity has failed as a 
guide through its petty, sectarian squabbles and its tendency 
to become as objectively, extrinsically, authoritative as 


the very authority it originally attacked. And the recent 
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tendency of youth, dissatisfied with the inefficacy of 
dogmatic Protestantism and science to show the meaning of 
life,to flock back to the folds of the older authority, as 
manifested in the Anglo-Catholic an@gnew Oxford movements, 

is @ pathetic sight. Philosophical Humanism, as I have 
already pointed out, would have us revert to the authority of 
our intellects as if "qualities" as Dewey says, "are univer— 
sals intuited through the intellect." The inadequacies of thi 
philosophy I have already discussed. 

The novel, more than any other art form, can lead 
us out of the modern dtlemma by pointing, through its ex- 
haustive treatment of life, to the fact of there being a 
pattern, a meaning in life -- a meaning discovered in the 
Promethean integration of man and his surroundings. The 
novel does not give us knowledge, which we can use¥ but life, 
which we can feel. It calls attention to the possibility 
of a pattern. After realizing this, we shall, if we are 
intelligent, work out our own individual patterns. 

I have already in the second chapter traced the 
develooment of the use of character in the novel as a device 
with which the author represents his perspective. But 
with the naturalists character became mechanistic through 
the influence of Darwinian biology so that it lost its 
importance as a human symbol and became a scientific sign 
of the futility of man along with "the other beasts" to 
create a free—willed pattern of life in the face of biologica 


* The futility of aping the mode of existence of the 
characters in the novel is obvious. 
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destiny, Although modern psychology, as I shall show 
later, has, to some degree, freed literature from this 

snare by revealing new issues and by clarifying its sym- 
bolism so that the Promethean soul will have a chance to 
express itself and be felt, the tendency of Humanists to 
squelch the modernist, especially his psychology, is a force 
to be reckoned with. 

The Humanists are obstructionists in more ways 
than one. Not only is their attitude negative; not only do 
they rebel against the. creative spirit; but they also 
becloud issues through their ignorance of the nature of 
history, an ignorance that is sometimes deliberate and 
sometimes takes the form of a pathetic indifference to any- 
thing that does not fit their dessicated creed. But this 
ignorance is something to be reckoned with when it swells 
its chest, rebels against an intelligent interpretation of 
history, lumps all its scapegoats together regardless of their 
differences, nand indiscriminately lashes them on the head 
with its swastika. But the "cream of the jest" lies in the 
fact that in one instance of their indiscriminateness they 
have bitten the hand ost ee ar ae Lp Af 
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Naturalism to the naturalist was a different thing from what is is 
to the Humanist, and it seems reasonable to assume that the naturalists 
should have had a better idea of what they themselves were trying to do 
than do the Humanists now in looking back at them without really study- 


ing them, 


Flaubert, Zola, Daudet, and Maupassant stood for four literary 
principles: 1) Objectivity, which meant an emphasis on action to the 
exclusion of character 2) Photographic Realism with no selection 


3) Saturation of material with consequent detail, which gave veri- 


similitude 4) a Severe Discipline of style summed wp in the expression | 
coined by Flaubert, "le mot juste" - a method that was supposed to pro= | 
duce extreme conciseness, | 

Because of the nature of the human mind, which differs from the 


camera in its ineluctable tendency to be subjective,a perfect naturalism 


is impossible. The failure of complete objectivity even in science I have | 
already discussed.* As a consequence none of the men mentioned above 
achieved his aim entirely. However, anyone familiar with their writings 


can appreciate the aim in so far as it was realized. Maupassant's short 


stories are all incident. They are lucid and logical. The plot twists 
depend on a trick of fate. They are supposed to startle the reader rather 
than provoke thought. Zola's Wayggdoes not act but is acted upon. The 
same is true of Hardy's "poor" Tess and Moore's Esther Waters - just as 
the characters of Greek tragedy, so inspiring to the Humanist, are acted 
upon. 

The Humanists, however, going on the false assumption that naturalism, 


historically speaking, was related to the natural man of the earlier 


* See Pages 37- #1 
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romantics, lumped romanticism and Micon teu as Peres andl Gerda of the same | 


process and condemned them both.* They have failed to see that Gissing, 


Hardy at times (especially when he implores the reader to regard Tess as 
“noor" fess), and especially Dreiser, failing without realizing it, to live 
up to the naturalist creed, went romantic in certain unfortunate respects = 
that is, they adopted an attitude of decadent romantic melancholy. And it 
is this that the Humanists call naturalism, and it is this that they attack, 
A better mown ironical instance of Humanistic indiscriminateness lies 
in the tendency to pin all our modern social ills on Rousseau. Rousseauism | 
to Irving Babbitt** is the root of all modern evil, and he points the 
withering finger of scorn at it, just as the American chauvinist does at 
Russia without considering any real contributions it has made to society. 
It is said that Babbitt refused to read a modern novel, maintaining that 
any modern novel would smack of Rousseau, there having been, according to 
him, no worthwhile literature produced since the 18th century; but when 
finally he reluctantly read one he chose Dreiser's An American Tragedy - 
and of course found what he expected to find, what anyone else would 
expect to find in such a novel: an wrestrained, sentimental slobbering, 
couched in the most crude and bungling English. One is inclined to believe 
either that Babbitt purposely avoided a better novelist for fear of finding 


his theory controverted or else that he was so ignorant of what has been 


going on in the field of literature for the past century that he read the 


nearest novel at hand or perhaps what was at the time the most popular one. 


*Babbitt in his colorful yet too convenient way explains the seeming para-~ 
dox by the cryptic epigram, "Nothing resembles a swelling so much as a 
hollow" - meaning to indicate thereby that romanticism, starting as a 
movement to free man from the shackles of civilization ended in naturalism 
bbed sod man tied hand and foot by behavioristic psychology.Actually, however, 


**Living Philosophies pp.121 - 138 Simon & Schuster 1931 


sm was a rebe On agains omanticism as I shall show presently. 
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Humanism and true naturalism in their objectivism are, ironically pee 


enough, sisters under the skin, a fact which an analysis of their origins 
and aims will show, The Humanists, of course, although they feel that the 
18th century neo - classicists over-emphasized rationalism, still, tre; 
are attempting to carry on the pagan tradition from which neo-classicism 
derives, I have already discussed the relation of neo-classical literature 
to its scientific background of astronomy and physics and the relation of 
the 19th century naturalistic literature to its scientific background of 
Darwinian biology,* so that the naturalists may be regarded as bearers of 


the standard of the rationalist classical tradition in the 19th century. 


Thus humanism and naturalism have a common origin. 
In literary material, as well as in origin, these two schools agree 
except, as I have already pointed out by reference to Mumford's statement,**|| 
| that the Humanists are preoccupied with an adjustment to past environment 
| and the naturalists with an adjustment to present environment (the machine), 


4nd from this dependence on environment it follows that character, which 


is subject to it, is controlied by fate, and any conscious attempt to over= 


come this fate is futile. Thus there is no attempt on the author's part to 


enter the character's consciousness. Character is looked at, not felt. 


mokuralit 
A comparison of Edith Wharton and a Fatienetist like Hardy or Dreiser | 


| is a case in point. Wharton's Ethan Frome had wanted to be an engineer, 


| but a traditional sense of duty to his invalid mother prevented his realiz- 


ing his ambition, Then came the death of his mother; his marriage to Zena, 
(who had been called to tend his mother in her last illness), which was a | 
blank failure; his futile and tragic affair with Mattie whom he really Ba 


soy 
and their unsuccessful suicide pact. And % Ethan Frome's problem = an 


Thus does fate 


effort to find value in life - Wharton offers no solution. 


* See pageS 24 A727 
**See page 4 fl 
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in the form of tradition which taboos extra-merital relations and dictates | 
a duty to others, an environmental decree imposed from without, thwart the 
individual's attempt to establish his own integrity, just as the fates of 
ancient Greek tragedy, representing the power of the gods or unconsciously 
established mores, thwarted the tragic hero. But in thecase of Ethan Frome 
"kartharsis", a purging of the emotions through pity, is not so strong a 
note as in Greek tragedy, since the principal character has not the heroic 
proportions of the Greek hero. 


Usually in Wharton's novels the chief character not only lacks the 


traditionally heroic traits, but also lacks the votentialities which would 


Recompense, however, it seems at first as if Anne heen had a strength 
of character individually achieved through battling the tradition of family 
respectability upheld by her grandmother, Dame a but in the end she 
is married off to Chris Fenno, a derelict, so that the real problem of the 
novel is evaded. The real problem posed by Wharton is that of the "sins of 
the fathers", Anne being the victim of her parents! failure to meet the 
by dvoldix 7 

rigid demands of family respectability ané—aveid a divorce. Family integri- 
ty, then, artificially upheld in the face of a farcical reality is the 
traditional measuring rod of virtue, and he or she who fails to live up to 


the demands of this bug-bear goes down to defeat. But in Twilight Sleep 


even Nona, who, although in love with Stanley Huston, refuses' to countenance 


| 
t ny 
make possible the achievement of individual integrity. In ¥ Mother's 
| 
| 
| 
his divorce from his wife, Aggie, and thereby represents a "noble" stand | 
against the modern whirligig - even she is the innocent victim of a shooting 
this tends to weaken whatever true perspective Wharton might have with i 


regard to the value of tradition. The only excuse for this happening is 


plot convenience; it furnishes an exciting, melodramatic way out of a 
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problem that has become too complex. It is plot, story-telling, fiction- | 


writing rather than psychological reality and individual integrity that 


| Wharton is concerned with, 


What perspective there is is negative and indirect, being borne in the 
traditional vehicle of satire and allegory. The new, the democratic, the 
individualare ridiculed as represented by futile types such as Lita Cliffe, | 


the platinum blonde of Twilicht Sleep and Anne Chephane the loved one of a 


sad romantic in Mother's Recompense; the old, the aristocratic or pluto- 


artificial stoicism, 
Superficially the naturalists in attacking this Victorian family respec- 


tability appear to be at an opposite pole from a traditional novelist like 


| 
| 
| 
cratic, the group, are vaguely upheld as models of restraint, of an | 
Wharton. Actually, however, there is no fundamental difference, Hardy,for 
example, simply substitutes for the past, traditional environment, the 
modern biological environment and shows, like Wharton, that "you can't wing 
Fate drops the guise of tradition and assumes the guise of biological | 
chance, that is all. And it must be added that emotionally Hardy's interes 
was in the past - a fact which is borne out by his study of the archeology :| 
and folklore of Wessex and his use of these materials as background for ms 
novels, For example in Tess of the D'Urbevilles the may=pole dance and 
Stonehenge and in The Mayor of Casterbridge the force of class distinction 


represent superstition and tradition from which the character cannot escape. 


Intellectually, however, Hardy, through his reading of Darwin, was interest 
ed in the impersonal and relentlessly baffling laws of biological science, 
Tess is caught in the snare of passion which makes love a matter of 


physical necessity and the consequences, in spite of her real purity of soul, 


|_are tragic. "The gods had sported with Tess", Hardy says, just as tradition | 
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| 
| had sported with Wharton's Ethan Frome, another person with a real purity of'| 


soul, | 


The fact of the existence of a purity of soul, of course,contradicts a 
completely scientific interpretation of life, and this contradiction reveals 
the ultimate fallacy of pure naturalism, Hardy's subjective human sympathy | 


always got the better of his objective analysis, a fact which was and is 


true of all the naturalists, Hardy weeps over "poor" Tess; Moore sentiment~ 
alizes over the fate of the stupid Esther Waters; Gissing admires the unsung 
heroics of Harold Biffen and Reardon who courageously face death in 
The New Grub Street; and Dreiser in An American Tragedy sheds tears on the 


reader's shoulder over the bio-chemical fate of Clyde Griffiths. Obviously 


if man is a machine to be observed from without, as pure naturalism 


believes, charity, (if it exists, and logically it cannot) is wasted. 


Really, if these naturalists feel that life is as entirely futile as they 

philosophically state, writing a novel about it would hardly be worthwhile, 
The explanation of this contradition lies in the naturalist’s' preoccu- | 

pation with nature, which, in spite of themselves, includes a free-will 


human nature; and this unconscious secondary consideration goes over into 


the romantic melancholy. Wharton, true classicist that she is, steers maES | 


or less clear of this* and gains at least the potential approval** of the 
oe | 
Humanists; whereas Hardy and his brethren, vociferously condemed, in spite 


of their similar aim, because they fail to achieve their aim: scientific 
objectivity. 

What the Humanists think they are quarrelling with is naturalism; what 
they are actually quarrelling with is 19th century science, on the one 


hand, which is less to their taste than Aristotelian 18th century science i 


* Actually her aristocratic pity (which presupposes no change of conditiong) 
for the underdog as exemplified in her phrase "those poor devils out there", 


which she opp tite. to the common soldier in A Son at the Front is an affect | 
ed sentimental 9 RS RG gees 


| 
** The Humanist condemnation of the novel in general I have hitherto | 
referred to, See page 02 | 
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(although as I have already shown, all science shares the common wishful- 
thinking tendency of rationalism) and naturalism Hea mintentionally 
romantic, on the other. 

A condstietion of the comparative techniques of the rationalists and 


Classicists will further bear out the kinship of these two schools of 


literature. Saturation of material gives the naturalist a verisimilitude 


which is a superficial, factual realism, just as a selection of surface 
facts, controlled by objective reason gives the classicist a surface reali-~ 
ty. The only difference lies in the fact of the former being primarily 
concerned with the external individual and of the latter being primarily 
concerned with the external type - although where externals only are dealt 


with it is often difficult to draw a line between the two kinds of chaerac- 


just as typical Bohemians as Ulysses is a typical Greek warrior and sage. 
Yet what gives Biffen individuality, strangely enough, is not his attempt 


to write the perfect naturalistic novel in Mr. Bailey,Grocer, but the | 


contradition, his preoccupation with Greek poetry which he loves to roll on 


| 
ter. For exemple Reardon and Biffen of Gissing’s The New Grub Street are 
his tongue (another instance incidentally, of the kinship of naturalism | 
| 


and classicism), Actually it is the romanticist who is interested in the | 


individual, not the naturalist and to the extent to which this is true of | 
the latter he is romantic. The naturalist's character represents the 
underdog or the lower class; the classicist's character on the other hand 
represents the idealized upper class. But the technique of handling the 
character is the same. When Wharton speaks of statistics crowding out | 
| 


psychology* and thereby attempts to discard the naturalistic realism,** 


she is simply substituting mental photography for physical photography and | 


ee ————————————————————————_—_———————S... 


* Tendencies in Mod.Fic." - Article in An Anthology Designed for Reading. 
Sat. Rev. of Lit, - Edited by H. S. Canby 1933. 


**This, in spite of her confessed inspiration from Flaubert, | 
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istic technique, which she presumes to condemn, can be stretched so as to 
apply to consciousness, But it is a consciousness observed from without, 
as a Camera observes, not a consciousness felt from within, which is the 
concern of psychologists like Bergson and Jung. 

Since the naturalist is opposed to selection yet, being human,cannot 
very well escape it, he limits his selection according to the dictates of 


the physically visible and to dramatic necessity =- the latter being justi-~ 


fied by its concern with physical action as distinguished from mental 
growth. Maupassant's compactly plotted short stories with their surprise 
endings already discussed; Hardy's selection of a few characters posed in | 
conflict Xsuch as Tess vs. Alec; Tess vs. Angel Clare; Tess vs. Alec as | 
a reformed man and Tess vs, Angel, again, each segment of conflict compris= 
ing a book in his novel, and the conflicts building wp to a tragic climax | 
subsequent to action which the author has tried to view objectively; and 
Wharton's similar use of a sequence of melodramatic episodes arising from 
family squabbles consummated but not solved by divorce, or her use of 


condensed form suggestive of Greek tragedy as in Ethan Frome = all these | 


fact for portrait. In short, she is simply maintaining that the natural- 
effects relate back to 18th century science which has for its pseudo-model 


Aristotel@an logic, which in turn symbolized the rationalistic tendency in | 


| 
* The distinction between Greek and Western man has been discussed on 
pages}tio. He who has any doubt of the distinction between classical and 
neo-classical literature should consider such distinctions as the 
following: 1) The heroic couplet, though called classical, actually was 
not, in that the classical poetry employed no rhyme 2) The Greeks and 
Romans employed a greater variety of feet 3) The heroic form went way 
beyond the bounds of common sense as evidenced, for instance, in payage's. | 
egregious lines: 
"Two walking baths, two weeping motions, 

| Portable and compendious oceans - " | 

bh rae boas the eyes of St.Mary Magdalene. What cavsed the are | 
= -e of critics to distinenish between es which ame trom 
iackaath an rules that the French, under Boileau and others, made for 
| themselves, And the double confusion in England is aptly summed up by Long? 
| "18th century critics wanted to apply "classical rules", which the ancients 

never observed, to English which they did not suit." 

Cataters of English Literature) | 
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the technique of Sophocles, Menander, and Theophrastus. When Wharton calls 
herself a psychologist, she simply refers to the Henry James tradition of 


contrasted types or portraits ~- the contrast of particular interest being 


between Americans abroad and the continentals with whom they come in 
contact. In writing of this kind the real emphasis is on what the charac 
ters do, what happens, rather than upon what they are. It is the sort of 
psychology that fascinates the child or the practical joker. The situa 
tions to which it often gives rise provoke the neo-classical belly-laugh,. 
In verbal style the naturalists, like the traditionalists, adhere to 
a severe discipline aptly summed up in the naturalistic Flaubert!s "le mot 


juste" - a discipline which is admirable if it is not carried to the oa 
of an Addisonian stiltedness or a mere playing with words, as is often the | 


case. It seems as if Christopher Morley, for example, whose writing is the| 
epitome of neo-classical, Gargantuan wit, thought up alliterative phrases | 


and hung his story on them, Such a tendency is a reversion to the belles | 


lettres tradition, wherein the author, subject to the control of no | 
. perspective felt within because of the lack of any intuitive exocrience, 
lets go with a volley of nicely polished phrases for the amusement or 
edification of the ladies, 
The primary moral implication of naturalism is a severe undergoing 
of an wmremitting environmental and biological fusilade, which quickly 


kills off the weak and debilitates the strong. A secondary implication is | 


a cynical resignation to the buffetings of fate or at best a stoical, 


stiff-upper=-lip acceptance of them. This latter attitude is characteristic 


of the hard-boiled soldiers, boxers, and pseudo-Bohemians of Hemingway's 


novels. This sort of rough-and=-ready stoicism is, of course, a far cry 
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from the rational, methodical stoicism of the Greeks; but the Humanists, 
blinded by the posf-war embroglio, accepted Hemingway as one of their 
spokesmen and thereby demonstrated their fundamental kinship to the natur= 
alists, Naturalism, superficially purged of romanticism, is satisfactory 
to them; = at least, when an urbane, gentlemanly stoicism is wanting, this 
sort suffices. I say "superficially" purged because actually Hemingway is | 
picaresque and sentimental - picaresque in his use of episodic structure | 
exemplified especially in The Sm Also Rises, wherein a group of disillvu- | 
sioned post-war derelicts wander aimlessly about Evrope, finally winding up 
at a bull-fight; and sentimental in his making the bull-fight out to be an 
art ranking with great tragedy. Thus the Humanists were fooled by 
Nietzcheian sentimentality. 

Naturalism was the answer to a demand for fact by an age satiated with 
the romantic excesses of the Romantic movement in its decadent stage, just 
as neo-classicism was an answer to the demand for rationalism by an age 
saturated with the abstruseness of the metaphysical poets and Euphuistic 
romances, Naturalism is in its nature analytic and not synthetic; it 
inclines toward science - in fact is born of science; it therefore in itse 
cannot produce art. But it may serve the useful purpose, with its parent, 
science, of exploring new regions in which art may function and of checking 
art when art becomes too extravagantly romantic, and too far away from the 
here and now. It can give to prose literature a verisimilitude in dress, 
manners, and dialect which it needs to keep it close to the current of 
normal human life. Humanism, too, born of rationalistic philosophy, a 
derivative of science, may check the excesses of individual introspection 


and idlosyncracy but as a way of life it is nothing. 
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Ideal literature to the Humanist is really naturalized romanticism - | 


romanticism with its core of subjective individualism removed so that the | 
fictional characters are objectified, typed heroes representing the aris- : 
tocracy. This is what we have in Homer, Virgil, Dryden, Pope and even Byron} 
and all admired by the Humanists, with the possible exception of the last | 
named, who has been erroneously put in the same boat with Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Keats, as if Don Juan did not put him with the heroic¢ 
romancers of the grand scale. Thus it is not naturalism which the Humanists 
really attack, but creative realism which is concerned with the inner 
reality of the individual wmiversalized only through the intuitive percep-= | 
tion of the creative artist and which is appreciated only by those properly 
attuned to it. Maudlin romantic melancholy is creative realism out of | 
control, 

_The psychology of the unconscious has done a great deal to clarify 
this Promethean literature by discovering the origins and meanings of its 
symbols. The origins I have already touched on in another chapter by using 
Jung as a sort of translator of the form stages of creative activity with 
special reference to the lucid, critical introspectiveness of Ellen Glasgow 
But Humanism, unwilling to heed these fruitful efforts of psychology to 
reveal the true significance of modern creative art, lumps it with all its 
other scapegoats and dubs it Rousseauistic and thereby puts it beyond the 
pale, The classical mind is never penetrating. Witness Johnson's 
unfavorable attitude to Milton and his easy solution of the perplexing | 
problem of free will and determinism by pointing to the fact that, since he 
can move his finger or not, as he wishes, he thereby proves the existence 


of free will, Such "common sense” is often smart and will butter much 
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bread, but it will never contribute to the possibility of making an art of 
living, These apostles of common sense - these homespyn philosophers - | 
are responsible for the shallow platitudes and shipoleths which represent 


no deep and lived reality but simply lipeservice paid to the stodgy mass of 


mankind which would rather exist and make money than live and think, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The Purpose of the Novel. 


The novel, as an art form, can kindle live issues and elucidate 


them through created symbols. Live issues are those felt by the creative 
artist long before they come to the surface of social consciousness as 
political, economic, religious, and moral issues. They represent the 
emergent, intuited experience of the artist, and being new, shock the con- 
servative, who is used to taking his philosophical pabulum in tablet form 
after it has been put on the market and widely advertised - in short, 
after its period of usefulness as true human nourishment has passed. 

Numerous examples of the revelation of live issues by American 
novelists are found in the history of the American novel of this century. 
In 1900, for example, when conventional novelists were using the South as 
a background for maudlin romance given impetus by the Civil War and the 


Reconstruction period, Ellen Glasgow, a Southerner, was writing The Voice | 


of the People, which represented the failure of the romanticized, tradition~- 
al Episcopalian aristocracy in its position of social, religious, and politi, 
cal leadership to make necessary concessions to a non-Conformist, Scotch- 
Irish upper-middle class, which was capable of true leadership - a leader- 


ship achieved through an integrity of character rather than through in- 


heritance. Virginia, published in 1913, is a sympathetic treatment of the), 
Southern woman held down, without knowing it, by the traditional, female | 
sense of duty to stupid, worthless males. The main theme treats of the 
unconscious urge of Virginia to express herself and make something of her 


life, but of her inability to do it because of a stronger conscious urge 


to follow the pattern of this duty, set by her ancestors, to Oliver Tread- | 


well, her irresponsibly romantic husband, who in turn, might have been a 
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responsible person had the South had anything nourishing for his character | 
to feed on; or had Virginia been given the background necessary to an under- 
standing of the artistic mind of her husband, which as it was, baffled her, 
Between the stern sense of duty to others, on the one hand, and the extreme 
sense of duty to self, on the other, as symbolized by these characters, 

there is no solution; and the novel ends in tragedy. And beneath it all 
runs an undercurrent of the race problem, which culminates in, but is not 


solved by, Virginia's father being shot in an attempt to save a negro from 


a lynching. Glasgow shows clearly that to the Southern white the negro 
represents not a problem but either a muisance or an object of pity - but 
never a sociological challenge to be met. Cyrus Treadwell, for example, 


a plutocrat who believes that money talks not only the language of power 


but also of justice, satisfies his conscience with respect to the obliga- 
tion he feels to Mandy, who has born the lynchee by Cyrus, and who pleads 
with Cyrus for aid, by handing her fifty dollars. 

Here is a book, then, teeming with live issues that are beneath 


the hard crust of Southern tradition; yet, ironically enough, on an adver- 


tising fly-leaf in the back the following nonsense appears: 


"John March, Southerner by George W. Cable 


A story of the pretty women and spirited men of the South. 
As fragrant in sentiment as a sprig of magnolia, and as 
full of mystery and racial troubles as any romance of 
‘after the war® days. " 


If the word of were substituted for and after mystery, the contrast 
between Cable's conventional attitude to the South and Glasgow's realistic 
attitude would be given a further ironical implication. 

Finally, when the general spread of realism swept the country 


after the World War and the grim irony of the Southern tradition became a 
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matter of common knowledge and one of the favorite themes of the debunkers, 
Glasgow, sensing the blighting influence of a too-easy post-war skepticism 
and flippancy on the honeysuckle and magnolia and the possibility of a 
purging influence of an honest realigm on the soiled lilies of southern 
chivalry, wrote The Romantic Comedians and They Stooped to Folly. The 
first showed the pathetic comedy of a southern judge who is a victim of 
romantic infantilism, lured into a fatuous marriage by the wiles of a modern 


flapper, who believed in the "new freedom" but in none of the sense of in- 


dividual responsibility which should be its concomitant. The second treated 


the incapacity of a Southern lawyer, with just a dash of the new liberalisn, 
to meet the problem of an unlimited profligacy, born of the "new freedom", 
in the person of his stenographer, on the one hand, and the relentless 

exercise of the femak propensity to reform, represented by his daughter's 
futile marriage to a neurotic pseudo-artist who had wronged the stenographer 
on the other. 


The fact that Ellen Glasgow is constantly in touch with the flux 


of life beneath a surface of shallow optimism, stamps her a modern creative | 


artist. Not only does her perspective shift with the changing scene to 
meet new problems as they arise, but so also does her manner. A problem, 


once regarded in a tragic light,is kept out,the limbo of lost causes, where 


K 
it might well go if the tragic manner were continued in the face of post-war 
‘cynicism, “is now treated in a comic manner, so that what was once material 
for stark tragedy becomes material for comedy. But this does not mean a 
loss of sincerity, for the perspective remains: the essential need of an 
individual integrity as against social tradition. But, at the same time, 
the perspective is broad and flexible enough to judge the constantly emerg- 


ing new and assign value to that which has value from an empirical point of 
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em La 
view (or from the point of view of the perspective, which is itself @egir3 ). 


In contrast with this, Wharton's perspective remains static, for with her | 
the emphasis is always on the need of tradition as a negative check rather 
than on the possibilities of the new to make a contribution to positive 


growth. Wharton satirizes individual initiative; Glasgow, tradition 


which thwarts it. Yet criticism has conveniently bracketed these two 
ladies as sister novelists - a fact which reveals the inability of esthetic. 
critics in this country to distinguish betwean 2 writer who kindles live 


issues and one who is satisfied with the routine of constantly reshaping 


the ashes of dead ones. Criticism, furthermore, acclaimed T. S. Stribling 
as the first Southern realist, when he published a few years ago The Store, | 
which is a poor example of the same thing that Glasgow does well. In 
reality, Glasgow, in 1897, became the first Southern realist when she pub- | 
lished The Descendant. 

This ctitical incapacity to be alive to what is actually going on 
in the development of the American novel is again exemplified in the in- 
difference to and misinterpretation of Dorothy Canfield. In 1915 Van Wyck 
Brooks wrote*(as he still continues to write): "To get civilization out of 
the Yankee stock - ex forte dulcitudo- is the more arduous and the more 
inspiriting enterprise. Is it possible? Is it in process? The signs are 
anything but obvious. ... . For there is nothing so shy and so puzzled as 
the fine Puritan temperament face to face with a free world. 

"To leave behind the old Yankee self-assertion and self-suffi- 
ciency, to work together, to think together, feel together, toe believe so 
fervently in the quality of standards that we delight in prostrating our 


| 
work and our thoughts before them - all that is certainly in the right direc- 


tion. - When the women of America have gathered together all the culture 


* "The Sargasso Sea" - America’s Coming of Age. (Revised version in Three 


Essays on America- 1934, used here as it appears in Carl Van Doren's Modern 
American Prose - Harcourt, Brace - 1934 - pp.44, 55, #7. 
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in the world, and the men have collected all the money - who knows? - 


perhaps the dry old Yankee stock will begin to stir and send forth shoots 
and burst into a storm of blossoms. Strange things happen." 

Yes, and one of those strange things already had happened three | 
years previously when Dorothy Canfield published The Squirrel Cage; again 
in 1914 when she published Mothers and Children, and still again in 1915, 
when she published The Bent Twig. And practically every subsequent year 
up to 1930 she wrote a novel, and in each one "the dry old Yankee stock" 
was actually "sending forth shoots and bursting into blossoms." 

Brook's oversight is due to a failure to recognize two types of 
Puritan: the materially and morally hidebound and the liberated. To 
Brooks, as to Arnold, materialism and Puritanism are synonymous. Not 
only is this fact borne out by the above quotation but also by numerous 
other of his critical essays.* Arnold's fusion of the two attitudes was 
justified since he was criticizing English Puritanism which was essentially 
materialistic; but Yankee Puritanism, which was closer to the soil, and 
which as Professor Post has pointed out,** blended with Quakerism wikis its 
immediacy of revelation, is a neo-Puritanism combining American pragmatism 


and intuitional idealism. 


James Truslow Adams points out *** that the Puritan came over | 
here with no preconceived democratic ideal and that the Mayflower Compact | 
was a practical necessity. The truth is, the democratic ideal evolved | 
from the indigenous necessity of circumstances anticipated in America. 

And the ileal was not clarified so that we had what might compare favorably 
with the Miltonic type of Puritan until the incipient necessity of Soeiiviinel 


on the entirely practical, in the way of clearing the forests and dealing 


117 


* Especially in Why We Don't Have Great Literature". 
** "Dorothy Canfield's Neo-Puritanism" Christian Register Aug. 1933. 
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effectively with the Indians, had been overcome and there was time to sit 
back and view the social scene. But the ideal was in the Mayflower in- 
strument of government, as evidenced in the necessity, taken for granted 
by the Mayflower group, that a democratic, rather than a monarchic form of 
government, should be established. 

This neo-Puritanism is a practical, experiential idealism as op- 
posed to a mere patterned of teleological idealism that never functions, 
It is symbolized by Emerson's charge to "hitch your wagon to a star" - in 
other words, to let your ideals msmerge from your experience but not to 
indulge in wishful-thinking. let the star guide the wagon, but be sure it' 
is a wagon and not a winged chariot. And it is intuition that establishes 


the relation between the past and the emergent experience. This isa 


Promethean philosophy. 
This characteristically American philosophy - empiric idealism -| 
and its implications are what go to make up the undercurrent issues with 
which Dorothy Canfield deals and which have escaped the notice of critics 
like Brooks - in fact, of American critics in general. The issue in each 


Grow 
of her novels is the capacity of character to gewro through an intelligent 


use Of experience. As experience unfolds certain characters in the novel 
make something of it in a positive way. In The Bent Twig, for example, 


a sequence of incidents is presented to which Sylvia Marshall, aged seven, 


and. 
reacts, in reacting learns, and broadens her perspective. Professor Marshall, 


her father, had written a story about the encyclical destiny of a drop of 
water that originated in a brook nearby and returned there after running 


its course up to the clouds. "Her imagination," says the Datnbee "was 


stirred almost painfully, her mind expanding with an effort to take in the 


new conception of size, of eat mumbers 
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of the small place of her own brook, 
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her own field in the hugeness of the world. -- She tried to tell Mother 


of what was in her mind, but though Mother listened in a sympathetic si- | 
lence, it was evident that she could make nothing out of the incoherent 


account. Sylvia thought that she would try to tell Father, the next 


chance she had . . . He would understand some things that her mother didn't, 
although Mother was always, always right, and Father wasn't." 

Sylvia is thus represented as learning through experiencing intuited 
relations between persons and things. Character grows from an intelligent 
reaction to experience.* Later gi es Hex mother, "'Why, the last 
time Aunt Victoria was here - that long time ago - when they were all out 
playing ball - she looked around and around at everyting - at your dress 
and mine and the furniture - you know- the - the- uncomfortable way she 
does sometimes - and she said "Well, Sylvia, - nobody can say that your 
parents aren't leading you a very idyllic life."'" 


Ss 
The imendo the child had caught. And when her father enterad, 


: S 
it wos he who realize& that she had, and Sylvia kmew that he realized it 


and that her mother did not. Such situations in sequence represent a 
curve of emerging experience which is given significance - in fact, made 
@ curve - by Sylvia's imagination, which enables her to see beneath the 
surfaces of things. And this imagination evdolves from an atmosphere of 
healthy, democratic freedom, which prevails in the Marshall home. 
Professor Marahall and his wife are of hardy New England stock 
so that between the two of them a background is created which takes hard 


work and self-service for granted, along with an independence of spirit 


which implies a sense of moral responsibility to others. The "old Yankee 


self-assertion and self-sufficiency" so offensive to Brooks because they | 


SS 


*Although Canfield is no Freudian, at least not in method, her novels bear | 
out the findings of Jung with reference to child psychology. (See PP. 43,944) 
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auees is ara GS Sees together" gets Professor 
Marshall, his family and his university out of, rather then into, trouble. 
For speaking his mind in his classes he is "investigated" by a committee 
of the state legislature. But it happens that he becomes an unintentiona 
leader in a rebellion for academic freedom, which in the highest sense, 


the n@e-Puritan sense, means a sOcial concession to individual integrity - 


a recognition of the need of individual freedom to make the social machine 


run smoothly. This is ideal democracy, and if the focus is on "working 
together" and "thinking together" to this end, there is no need of fear | 
for the future of democratic government. This was the pattern, the exempl 
Marshall was setting for his students in assuming the position he did. | 
It is not a pattern of rugged individualism, which leads to fascism, nor 
one of maudlin humanitarianism, which leads to dead-average socialism; but 
@ pattern of intelligent individualism which implies a social obligation 

to let the other person alone so long as he does not impair the existence 
of one's own achieved integrity. And it was in working on behalf of such 
a program that Professor Marshall gained the allegiance and co8peretion of 
the newspapers and the tacit allegiance, at least, of his colleagues on 

the faculty, together with the respect of his family. 

Furthermore, in this conflict, are represented the two types of 
Puritanism; English, philistine; and American, liberated. For Marshall 
had been attacking big business and he won. Thus Canfield throws neo- 
Puritanism against the older Puritanism, which is the only kind of which 
Brooks is aware. 

At about the time that The Bent Twig was published the "Rebecca" 
books of Kate Douglas Wiggin and other "Pollyanna" books were having their 


heyday. The formula for this sort of fiction was to put a little sunflower 
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in a patch of austere Puritan weeds in the form of aunts and other ob- 
noxious relatives; make her suffer under their rigorous regimen; and 

then with a snap of the finger have them suddenly become sweet, appre- 
ciative old things on the strength of their finally seeing the shining 
virtue of the lass when she is under duress of some horrible catastrophe. 
In the case of the heroine, integrity is superimposed, not achieved 
through an intelligent reaction to experience, nor is the reformation of 
the guardians the result of any experiential learning. It was undoubt- 
edly this sort of Puritanism and this sort of stupid answer to its stub- 
born challenge that aroused the ire of such anti-Puritans as Brooks and 
Mencken - and all the more, because these books were being lauded by the 
school marms and the exponents of the Howells system of criticism, which 
postulated a Sunday-parlor morality as the criterion of a book's accepta- 


bility. 
But during all this anti-Puritan uprising Dorothy Canfield was 


writing Understood Betsy, another realistic treatment of the psychologic 
sont of the child, under the guidance of a neo-Puritan discipline, up 
through adolescence and maturity; and The Brimming Cup and Rough Hewn, in 
which the author, a writer of "history" in process of becoming and there- 
fore, like Glasgow, aware of the constantly emerging problem of the pres- 
sure of big industry andthe mad modern pace on the individual, shows the 
restlessness brought on Neale Crittenden by this modern stir. Education, 
it was shown, in his case was not able to cope with the problem because 


of its antiquated attitude and technique. Still, through it all, there 


TS 


was ever in the background the healthy family atmosphere which had given 


Neale an unconscious sense of value. Finally, after the experience of 
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seeing one of his business superiors under the strain of an approaching 
nervous collapse, he bids good-bye to big business; goes to Europe to think 
it all over; discovers Marise Allen, who is failing to live up to the illu-! 
sion of "getting culture" from a protracted stay in Paris; marries her and 
brings her back to his Uncle's vacant Vermont farm, near where she herself 
had originally sunk her roots, and determines to find contentment with her 
as a companion of the soil, close to which, by nature, they belonged. 
Thus rural life, hard work, Yankee persistence and independence, and mutual 
sharing of character and cultural values are posed as the neo-Puritan an- 
swer to the problem of the bourgeois Puritan confusion. 
The Brimming Cup, a sequel to Rough Hewn, treats of Neale and 

Marise after marriage. Here again neo-Puritan forthrightness achieved 
through an intelligent way of life is held up as practical ideal. Marise 
has for a neighbor a foreign musician, with whom, lured by his flattery of 
her musical talent, she half falls in love. But in the end she honestly 
discusses the problem with her husband, who tells her it is her problem, 

_ that decisions made from within are the only ones that count; and she de- 
cides against a violation of domestic loyalty. Thus again the Puritan 


"self-assertion and self-sufficiency" so decried by Brooks, makes for ralhe 


than militates against a true co§perativeness. 
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But the novel most akin to the "Rebecca" stories in subject, yet most 
unlike them in treatment, is Her Son's Wife. Herein an austere Puritan, 
Mrs. Bascom, finding that she cannot impose her system of rationalized, but 
not lived, morality on her son, Ralph, and his hastily-chosen and inferior 
wife, Lottie, gives up her house to them and moves out, only to return unde 
the pressing necessity of a turn of mind to make concessions to Lottie in 
order to be in a position to give her child the parental guidance of which 
the mother is incapable. But the turn of mind is gradually motivated by a 
pattern of experience that begins to take on meaning to Mrs. Bascom as her 
instinctive fondness for her grandchild begins to penetrate the hard crust 


of Puritan respectability. The steps in the process might be outlined thus: 


(1) he child looks like Mrs. Bascom's dead husband whose picture she 


A 
carries in her locket, given her by her husband, on the back of which is th 
motto: "Character is destiny." (She had not understood this, although it ha 
challenged her; but now through its association with the identity in appe 
ance of the child and Mr. Bascom, its significance begins to be felt.) 

(2) Mrs. Bascom, on seeing another woman dominate Ralph, realizes that 
mere affection is not a reliable means of control, 

(3) In her affection for the child she loses her self-pity. Thus with 
the breakdown of selfishness, idealism dawns. 

(4) Lottie'’s flirtatious propensities bring a traveling salesman to the 


| 
| 
| 


house. Mrs. Bascom, on finding them together, realizes that the stale maxim) 


which she has been trying to inflict on Lottie,"Where there's a will, there! 
a way," does not always work. 


(5) Ralph resents his mother's attitude toward Lottie, and Mrs.Bascom 


sees that it is futile to try to dominate her son. 
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(6) But a complete adjustment to the circumstances is at this time im 


possible, so the mother moves out of the house. After moving, however, she 
sees her grandchild on the street, and taking her for a walk realizes that 
she has been cheated of a real childhood. 

(7) Overcome by this, she returns to her old home, realizing that she mus 
make allowances for Lottie's negligence. 

(8) Lottie'’sstory of her past, whichcincluded birth in the slums, no 
mothering, and a helpless father, and which is climaxed by the statement 
that she was never a bad girl until she met Ralnh, makes Mrs.Bascom realize 
for the first time that her son's sensuality is due to her exaggerated af- 
fection; that she is responsible for Lottie's craving for cheap adventure, 
which is a compensation for a sexual maladjustment to her husband, 

(9) From here on Mrs. Bascom assumes the real rsponsibilities of a mothe 
tothe child, a right which Lottie, realizing her incompetence, is only too 


willing to yield. 


Thus is an integrity of character built up through the interplay of mind 
and constantly emerging experience, so that an English, seaboard Puritan | 


is metamorphosed into a neo-Puritan. And in this way Dorothy Canfield 


breaks down the romantic tradition of Puritan fiction, represented by the 
"Rebecca" stories and allies herself with the realistic tradition initi~ | 
} 


| 
ated by Hawthorne in The Scarlet Letter; just as Ellen Glasgow breaks down | 
the romantic tradition of Southern aristocratic fiction represented by | 


Cable. The principal difference between these two ralists lies in the dif- 
i 


ference between a positive and negative treatment of a real problem, Cane | 


field, the product of an environment in which character has actually been 


achieved through a successful wrestling with tradition, shows in her novels 
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how it is achieved; whereas Glasgow, the product of an @nvironment in which, 
comparatively speaking, character is yet to be achieved, tradition holding 
the upper hand, attacks the tradition with a whip-lashing satire. Both re- 
present life in process of becoming and are therefore modern; but whereas in 


t 


the case of Canfield the process is in the direction of a practical tdealigs 
in the case of Glasgow it is in that of a pathetic degradation. The aed 
then, might be identified with the philosophy of Emerson, William James, ‘a 
Dewey; the latter with that of Spengler - except that it must be said that | 


her satire, springing as it does from a positive idealism, precludes the e 


treme pessimism found in Spengler. 


Another important novelist whom the critics have misinterpreted, or 
better, have failed to interpret at all, because, again, being modern, her 
perspective represents undercurrent issues rather than dead, traditional 
ones, is Zonad Gale. William Lyon Phelps, for example, in an introduction tq 
her novel, Birth, identified her with Lewis, because she happens to deal, ir 
all her novels, with the same subject as Lewis, the provincial "boob." The 
fallacy of confusing artists,(if Mr. Lewis may be precariously dignified by 
such a title) on the basis of subject is so common with critics that Dewey 
has elucidated’ the distinction between subject, subject matter, substance o1 
matter of the work, and topic, theme, or title. He says ;* "The" subject" 


of The Ancient Mariner is the killing of an albatross by a sailor and what 


happens in consequence thereof. Its matter is the poem itself, The subjec 
matter is all the experiences a reader brings with him of cruelty and pity 
in connection with a living creature. The artist himself can hardly begin 
with the subject alone. If he did his work would almost surely suffer from 


artificiality. First comes subject matter, then the substance or matter of 
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the work; finally the determination of topic or theme. : 
"Antecedent subject-matter is not instantaneously changed into the mattd 

of a work of art in the mind of the artist. It is a developing process = 
the artist finds where he is going from what he has previoulsy done; that id 
the original excitation and stir of some contact with the world undergo su | 
cessive transformation, The state of matter he has arrived at sets up de= 
mands to be fulfilled and it institutes a framework that limits further 
operations. As the experience of transforming subject matter into the very 
substance of the work of art proceeds, incidents and scenes that figured at 
first may drop out and others take their place, being drawn by the suction 
of qualitative material that aroused the original excitement, 

"Te theme or subject, on theother hand, may be of no significance at all 
save for purposes of practical identification." 

Dewey then goes on to cite examples of persons who are satisfied that 
they have achieved the epitome of esthetic satisfaction when they have i- 
dentified a work of art by its subject and have dragged into their dilet- 
tant appreciation of it such extraneous material as the biography of the 
artist, the occasions which produced the work, and the "sentimental associ- 
ations they arouse." All this sort of senseless activity (senseless from 
an esthetic point of view, it rightly being of interest only to the biogra- 
pher, historian, or psychologist) comes, it seems to me from the academic 
habit of shying away from esthetics because of a difficulty of comprehensio 
of the subject and of the rigorous intellectual exercise that a pursuit of 
it entails, and substituting for such exercise a "busied" preocmpation wit 
an easy but dubious and irrelevant classifying. 


With respect to the general abject of their novels, Lewis and Gale , | 
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are it istrue, similar. But with respect to subject matter they are decided- 
ly different because as personalities they are different. Lewis is concerne 
only with superficial effects such as colloquial diction, and rhythm and 
flickering speed, which givedl his novels a certain degree of vitality, or at 
least sensationalism. The perspective of a serious and intelligent "debun- 
ker" has been erroneously attributed to him. Actually he is not the satiris 
bringing his perspective tobear on the stupidity of man, but the buffoon, 
preoccupied with whatever the public happens to be taking seriously at any 
‘particular time. He prowls around with a fly-swatter looking for instances 
lof self-conscious Americans and when he finds his prey he wields his weapon 
ait; anaterhty, it must be conceded, of a seasoned bartender. And on a | 
wave of popularity, explained by the common human failing (or is it a bles- 
sing?) to feel that it is always the fellow next door who is the victim of t 
swat, the money rolls in. There is a lack of perspective as between his 
novels, as evidenced in the fact, for instance, that Myron Weagle, the chief 


jcharacter in Work of Art, is a Babbitt treated with sympathy; whereas the 


! 


original Babbitt was presumably satirized,- although at the end of the novel 
in which he figures, we are given to understand that he was not such a bad 
fellow after all. This fact would give substance to the idea that there is 


no consistent perspective within a given novel, as well as between them all, 


This point is better illustrated in Main Street, wherein Lewis makes more f 


of Carol Kennicott at the end of this novel than he does of Gopher Prairie at 
the beginning; yet at the beginning, Carol appears to be his mouthpiece for 
satirical jibes directed at the town. 

Lewis is not much more then, than a witty pseudo-naturalist*® who jeers 
I say "pseudo",for his journalistic way of arranging his material so as to 


give it a sensational cthonati and his tendency to give unrelated "chunks" of 
life by ste ae ow ea sect a stn co th nee mal which in being "chunks" 


iio not resent the way of his, Bay, is not consistent with | 
he teetenl ordering of i sited hie so Sous Th Vole ua Flaubert, | 


| 
} 
| 
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at anyone who takes himself seriously - a fact which is borne out by an arti-. 


cle of Lewis's entitled "Self-Conscious America," **in which he maintains the 
unimportance of arguing anything and says that it is fatuous to assume the | 
| 
existence of a sincere writer with an esthetic purpose. 


In contragt with all this literary exhibitionism of Lewis's there is the 
steadily developing perspective of Zona Gale, who, with penetrating, subtle | 


satire, exposes, on the one hand the folly of provincial Middle-Westerners | 


who see only the surfaces of reality, and with deep sympathy reveals on the | 


other hand, an inner fineness that exists beneath the superficial encrusta- | 


tion of herd habit.*** It is "Main Street" Americanism, for exanple, as re 


Deaton 
presented by the Ertterftera family in Miss Lulu Bett, that frustrates the 


expression of an inner refinement of a pathetic spinster who lets herself be 


Deaton 
used as a menial by her relatives in the Bntterfiet household. It is this 


same opporessive tendency in the form of Rotarianism which degrades the | 


potentially fine Bernard Mead in Preface to a Life to such an extent that 


he gradually falls a victim of pathological insanity, so that up to the age 
of fifty-two his ephemeral existence has been a mere preface to a life that 
otherwise might have been abundant. Marfa Manchester in Borgia is another 
victim of a neurotic disturbance, which takes the form of a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the deaths of various people, who, Marfa thinks, would 

not have died had She not been in some far-fetched way responsible for the 


situations that caused the deaths. Ironically enough, it is thought by her 


family that a sojourn with her pathetically superficial cousins will put 


her mind at rest; but their shallowness, of course, augments rather than | 
allays the psychosis. 

> - 
** American Mercury Vel.@ PP. 129-31 ot 7% 


**8This latter purpose, half appreciated by sentimental and also hard-boile 
critics, t 
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of her work, 
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If the issue, provincial stupidity, stopped here with Gale, she might 


a clear-cut satirical perspective; or better, she might be likened to Ring 


of spirit;* the other with a fineness of spirit already apparent, who acts 
| ual myopia; and it is this vitalizer who represents the author's perspective 


attunement with another person = a reception of mental vibrations from 


another. Thus Cornish, a piano salesman establishes a spiritual contact 


with Miss Lulu Bett when he expresses a sincere appreciation of her piano 


playing, which had never before been appreciated by anyone. She had tried 


| to communicate her inner fineness to others by her music, lacking as she 
| did the power of articulation, but these others, living too much in a shell 


| of shams and conceits, had never responded. But with the entrance of 


spiritual harmony. 


| so that he at least has lucid moments before he goes insane, moments in 


| which he sees the folly of keeping promises made to his father before the 
“latter's death = just as if, as Alla points ot, the dead had any right to 
| control the living - and the folly of keeping promises made to Laura, his 
oie. in the interests of loyalty to a marriage bond which required that he 


ness, which wag distasteful to him, so that Laura could take care of her _ 


Lardner, who delighted in using pathetic fools as Victims of his unremitting, 
microscopic irony. But in Gale there are always at least two characters who 
are not fools; one whose herd crust conceals an inner vitality and fineness | 


| as an analytic and catalytic agent in bringing the former out of his spirite| 


| which consists of the possibility of a birth of integrity through a spiritual 


Cornish into her life her problem is solved. Music becomes the language of | 


] In Preface to a Life Alla Locksley succeeds in drawing out Bernard Mead 
| 


e 


=i 


*"This dull river," as Hawthorne says (Seep.7! ), "has a deep religion of it 
jowns; so let ustruét has the dullest human soul, 


| though perhaps unconsciously, 


| spend the rest of his life in his native town and carry on his father's basi- 
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half-wit mother. 


In Forgie Lawrence Brand, possessing a natural intellectual honesty, 


clarifies life for Marfa, so that the novel is brought to a close with a 


solution cf another problem that had assumed pathological proportions: 
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"IMy body is Borgia - but I am not she. I am I. I have only to act | 
instead of her .. .° She spoke of her body as a tool, a clay. | 

"He stood before her and exclaimed: ‘Well, let's not talk about that | 
any more. I love you.! 

"Now abruptly she was aware of herself, that bright core, that I 
of her discovery, motionless there beside that I which was Lawrence. No 
more than that. She stared at him against a flashing sky and they standing | 
in the field through which life many times had surged and withdrawn. Two 
cores of being, alone in the long procession of bodies. Being, trying to 
be manifest. 


"Now the isolation of her evil fell from her and she felt herself 


with all the people, and they in the same case, free but bound; and with 
that identical I, stirring to deal in life and not in death. 

"tRight, Marfa?' he asked. 

"tkight, Lawrence,’ she said only. They began to talk as lovers 
talk and moved across lit fields." 

It is in this way that the birth of what Zona Gale calls the 
allotropic self, is effected - that is, inner spiritual reality is to its 
allotropic outer physical reality as the diamond is to its allotrope,carbon. 
And lest, in spite of the almost self-obvious definiteness of the quoted 
passage, the reader might confuse this "spirituality in process" with 

Oliver Lodge's "spiritualism", it may be well to point out that this process 
worked out by Gale as an exercise in creative art, has its counterpart in 
Alfred North Whitehead's "organism" - a theory whereby philosophy and science 
are reconciled through a representation of currents of physical and intel- 


lectual processes being integrated and crystallized by their being interwoven 
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| democracy. (And this is not to say that Emerson was not modern in a positive 


seen; causes and spirits are seen through them," *** he is simply explain- | 


——" : ———— —————— — — — —- = ——= 72 oa == ——— 


with currents of a spiritual process.* Furthermore, the identity of 

this theory of integration with Bergson's intuitionism and Spengler's life 
in process of becoming is obvious. Gale represents the possibilities of 
the Promethean soul to realize itself, not through experience as Canfield | 
would haveit, but through the emergence of a psychic adjustment that has 
the potentiality of a democratic idealism in its theoretical assumption 
that social station or education have nothing to do with the efficacy of 
the process - except perhaps that education might make some of those in- | 
articulate, frustrated, yet inwardly fine people articulate and thus iunare 
the process to its fulfillment. 


Positively, Gale then may be related to Whitehead and other modert 


thinkers who have perceived life as it flows beneath the hood-winking sur- 


| 
1 


face which the ancient Greeks and modern pseudo-Greeks have naively elebrated 
in a physical (pseudo-psychological ) cultism and in the English gentleman 
respectively. Negatively, in her tendency to satirize those who worship 


at the altar of superficiality, Gale may be related to Emerson and his ideal 


| 


way as he actually was in his belief in life** as being in a constant pro- 
cess of change. Whitehead and others are more significant in this respect | 
only in their more exclusive preoccupation with their theory of life which | 
itself, being part of the process which it affirms, has come more to be the 


point in recent years, and thus has been given more analytical attention 


than Emerson gave it.) When Emerson says: "If reason be stimulated to 


more earnest vision, outlines and surfaces become transparent, and are longer 


ing the process that takes place in Marfa Manchester which made it possible 


* Process and Reality-Material from lecture of Professor Post's. | 
** "Tho looks upon a river in a meditative hour and is not reminded of the ] 
flux of all things? Throw a stone into the stream, and the a aoe oes | 


propogate themselves are the beautiful type of all influence." Pr He rs) 
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for her to feel "two cores of being, alone in the long procession of bodies, 
Being trying to be manifest." Marfa had achieved through her association | 
with and love for Lawrence the self-reliance that rebels at the pretense || 
of conformity - the integrity of the individual, which Emerson celebrates 
in his essay Self-Reliance. 

Gale, in her satire directed at surfaces and in her positive 
philosophically and psychologically * grounded solution of her problem, 
has done two significant things: she has broken down the romantic provincial 
tradition, which was based on 2 sentimentalization of the physical as op- 


posed to the spiritual, (and more effectively than other more popular satir- 


ists have done it) through a consistently developed perspective; and she 
has shown that it is possible to construct on the ruins of devastated per- 
sonality a real, integrated personality that finds its origin in the stream 
of inner life. Moreover, if there is any importance in being the first in) 
anything, as Lewis thinks there is, as manifested in his literary opportun- 
ism,** then Gale should go down as the first novelist to reveal Rotarianism 
as an authentic mental disease. But if Lewis had made this discovery, it 
is certain that he would have treated the problem only negatively and as a 
contribution to his fundamental belief that any self-conscious effort to do 
' anything, to cure anything, is folly. Anna Vickers and Dr. Arrowsmith, 

| for example, both fail to find even the semblance of a realization of any- 


thing of value that works in social service and medicine respectively. 


This disparity between Lewis and Gale is due to a difference in point of 


view. Lewis looks at life from the point of view of the mass and sees only) 


stupidity and folly. And his types or composite characters represent this | 
folly. Gale, on the other hand, looks at life from the point of view of the| 


art in Jung's four-step method of psycholanalytical treatme neuro 
atients: viz: confessional, explanation, education, and transformation. 


pp3s-62 | 
**kLewis' "timeliness" is evidenced in the correspondence between the subject 


*This positive method of the treatment of warped pergonal ity hag its emai 
C | 
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individuel and sees in him the latent power to achieve an integrity that 
can stand on its own and perceive the folly of the group as represented 


by his former superficial self. Insight clarifies, rather than experience, 


as in the case of Canfield. 


13a 


| ** of each of his novels and the popular furore about it just previous to 
/publication: for example, Babbitt was advertised by the tendency of post- 


war sophisticates to make a scapegoat of the business man; Elmer Gantry li 


idst of the battle between science and religion; Work of 
Poe ont just as the masses were beginning to hear of the idea of making 
of living. / 
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Just as Glasgow has blasted the Southern aristocratic tradition, 
Canfield tas-tiasted the New England bourgeois tradition, and Gale the 
provincial tradition of the middle mest, Robert Herrick has demolished the 
frontier sentimentalism and put in its place a vital neo-Puritanism, which, 
like Canfield's, implies a prime value in living close to the soil, but, 
unlike hers, asserts the supersession of a loyalty to the vital principle 
of an ideal love of middle age over the more tangible, less soaring 


loyalty to the home and family. He does not, however, overlook - in fact, 


he emphasizes = the importance of motherhood as a tempering force which 
prepares women, upon reaching middle-age when their children are grown up, 
for a vital career dedicated to the community. In fact the unfortunate 
hardening of professional women with its tragic consequences (women who 


have not experienced the prerequisite of a vital motherhood) is the theme | 


of One Women's Life, The Healer, Chimes, and The End of Desire, In Chines,, 
for example, Jessica Stowe's ambition to be a teacher and scholar,although | 
a token of the liberated woman is also the sponsor of an over=intellectu- 
ality, which, tempered only by the vicarious motherhood that the governess~ 
care of children permits, causes her to be unresponsive to the advances of | 
male colleagues sincerely and deeply affected. In the same way The End of | 
Desire treats of the problem of the hardened professional woman. To | 
demonstrate explicitly the implications of this psychological problem as 
viewed by a psychologist and to show more clearly wherein this novel is a 
translation into an art form of such a problem, it may be well to quote a 
passage from Jung”™: 
"We might compare masculinity and femininity with their psychic 


components to a particular store of substances of which, in the first half) 
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of life, unequal use is made. A man consumes his large supply of mascu- 


line substance, and has left over only the smaller amowmt of feminine subs- 
tance, which he must now put to use. It is the other way round with a 
Woman; she allows her unused supply of masculinity to become active. 

"This transformation weighs more heavily still in the psychic realm 
than in the physical, How often it happens that a man of forty or fifty 
years winds up his business, and that his wife then dons the trousers and 
opens a little shop where he sometimes performs the duties of handyman, 
There are many women who only awake to social responsibility and to social | 


consciousness after their fortieth year. In modern business life--especially 


in the United States--nervous breakdown in the forties or after is a very 


common occurrence. If one studies the victims a little closely one sees 
that the thing which has broken down is the masculine style of life which 1 
held the field up to now; what is left over is an effeminate man. Contrari-| 
wise, one can observe women in these self-same business spheres who have 
developed in the second half of life an vncommon masculinity and an 
incisiveness which push the feelings and the heart aside. Very often the 
reversal is accompanied by all sorts of catastrophes in marriage; for it is 
not hard to imagine what may happen when the husband discovers his tender 
feelings, and the wife her sharpness of mind." pi glint se igi h a ne" 
In the novel under — Dr Redfield aie 5 middloreged man who — 
"discovered her sharpness of mind", Redfield is ready to give vp his med- 


ical practice in New York and settle down to a quiet meditative life on his 


Connecticut country home in communion with the out-of-doors and Serena. 


But Serena, a research medico, over-intellectualized and lacking the warmth 


of affection that an earlier, less chaotic married life than she had 
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experienced would have given her, is indifferent to Redfield's wishes Fee | 


to see in her association with him much more than a companionship that 


affords an outlet for the ineluctable demands of physical desire and a 
laboratory for an observation of the workings thereof, 
The end of desire comes with the failure of an integration of emotion 


and intellect. Redfield had permitted an over-weaning intellect to be 


compensated by the ever-constant demands of unconscious feelings. Serena 


| Massey had not, and the reader anticipates the tragic consequences of her 


hollow life, all the more tragic because she was unconscious of their 
inevitableness. As Jung would put it,* where Redfield was using intuition 
as an instrument of perception for unconscious contents and connections, 
such as is evidenced in his tendency to sink his roots in the Connecticut 
soil or to breathe the free air of the ocean on a houseboat he built, 
Serena was using sensation as an instrument of perception for conscious 
sensory processes as is manifested in her calculating attitude to sex, in 


her scientific indifference to the fate of her children, and in her cold, | 


critical studies of pseudo-religious exhibitionism in half-civilized 


natives of the Caribbean. 


It might almost appear that Herrick were unduly preoccupied with sex. 


From the point of view of artistic decency possibly he is; but from the 
point of view of his perspective he is not. Sex, he apparently feels, can 
assume such monstrous proportions when not in the service of love that its 
monstrousness must be exposed by detailed analysis. But that he at least 
does not intend to let it run away with him as a sensational or melodramat- 
ic factor is shown not only in its relegation to its proper place by those 


characters who represent his perspective of an integrated personality, but 


* p, 104 (9) 
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also in his direct statement of his perspective made Yer one of his 
"For life is, after all, nothing but the capacity to assert a condition of 
inner equilibrium within the transition of external circumstances," This is 
not the statement of a pornographic writer, but rather that of a Promethean, 
& neomPuritan, who like Jung** in his theory of compensation and like Gale 
in her theory of spiritual harmony perceives the necessity of inner balance 
for the attainment of the good life. 

Yet this is not the Humanist "good life" implying a vacuous stoicisn, 
but the good life of the integrated doer and thinker who, as a live creature 
permits the interaction of himself and his environment. Redfield's getting 
out-of-doors as a way of meeting the problem of the tiresome earnestness of 
philistine life in New York, the sojourn of Jessica Stowe and Professor 
Claversine at a ranch*** - a sojourn that is as different in its authentic, 
intellectual Americanism from red=-blooded, spurious Americanism of the 
frontiers romantic tradition as Herrick's philosophy is different from 
Winston Churchill's sentimentalism; and the active life of farming, hiking, 
fishing, and discoursing, which the MMaster*of the inn''(of the book of the 
same title) prescribes as a successful cure for sick city souls - all this 
is not the restless activity of romantic reverters to nature who seek 
escape, but the purposeful, positive activity of real persons who find that 
they can wrest values from nature, not just lie back and futilely wait for 
nature to give them something as do those "charming people" who "go primi-~ 
tive", 

This is empiricism of the sort that Whitman and Emerson advocated and 
which Dewey, their modern disciple, has proclaimed in all his writings and 


has succinctly stated in his Art As Experience when he says}*** "In the 


process of living, attainment of a period of equilibrium is at the same | 8 ie 
s Chiwte 


** Whe psyche is a self-regulating system that maintains itself in equilib- 
rium as the body does. Every process that goes too far immediately and 


inevitably calls forth a compensatory activity." 
*** Chimes ™ “J . 
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time the initiation of a new relation to the environment, one that brings 
with it potency of new adjustments to be made through struggle." 

And the sick soul is cured not only by the Puritan doctrine of work 
but also by the modern psychiatric doctrine of the confessional, the prim. 
ary stage in Jung's treatment of neurotic patients,* which accomplishes the 
same result as Gale's allotropic self-revelation and by a similar method. 
The Master of the inn, a doctor who gave up medicine as a remedial agent, 
clarifies the inner goodness of his patients in the same way that Alla 
Locksley** and Lawrence Brand*** do in Gale's novels. The following 
sentence may serve as an illustration of Herrick's relation to modern think 
ing also exemplified in Jung and Gale: 

". ..eeeee0kt such times when the man came to remember it afterward, 
the doctor asked few questions, said little, but listened. He had the 
confessing earf And as if by chance his hand would rest on the man's arm 
or shoulder. For he said, = !Touch speakss soul flows through flesh into 
soul} 

"Thus he sat and confessed his patients one after another, and his 
dark eyes seemed familiar with all man's woes, as if he had listened always 
Men said to him what they had never before let pass their lips to man or 
woman, What they themselves scarce looked at in the gloom of their souls. 
Unawares it slipped from them, the reason within the reason for their ills, 
the ultimate cause of sorrow. From the moment they had revealed to him 
this hidden thing = had slipped the leash on their tongues - it seemed no 
longer to be feared, ‘Trouble evaporates, being properly aired', said the 
doctor. And already in the troubled one's mind the sense of the confused 


snarl of life began to lessen and veils began to descend between him and it 


* (9) pp, 35 - 42 
** See p. 127 
ke See pE.s3e- (31 
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oo+eee-.-'Hor you must learn to forget’, counselled the doctor,!forget day 
by day until the recording soul beneath your mind is clean. Therefore - 
work, forget, be new] !" ae 

4nd just as in Canfield's Rough Hewn* Neale Crittenden recovered from 
the incipient threats of a nervous breakdown and finally "found himself" in 
a healthy interaction with the Vermont soil, so in Herrick's novel, Dr. 
Norton a surgeon, finds that after the Master's simple (yet difficult to 
observe because it is so simple) treatment he can perform operations again 


with the precision and confidence that he had temporarily lost through the 


fervid temper of a city practice. 


I have attempted to show in this chapter that certain American novelists 


are dealing with live, undercurrent issues; that these issues are of 
emergent, individual experience in American life that tend to fashion by a 
selective process, determined by the intuited integration of stored-up past 
experience and an immediate experience, a consistent perspective or 
philosophy which is translated into a novel, used as an art form, with 
character used as the symbol of the perspective. Every true artist in ever 


field of art has something to say and disposes his objects, if he be a 


painter, his notes, if he be a composer in such a way as to say it. But the 


fact that the novelist disposes character through evocative words and sym 
bols in such a way as to say something that is within him and say it 
consistently is, for the most part, overlooked by critics. 

Criticsa the present time, for example, preoccupied with a merciless 
condemnation of the too psychotic novels of Faullmer and Caldwell and the 
pseudo-epic novels of collectivists**like Wolfe and Halper, overlook the 


existence of the novelists of an older generation whom I have discussed, 


**Collectivism is the representation in a novel of a tremendous group 
(collective) force which thwerts the individual. In Wolfe it is the 
meaningless mad modern pace represented by a pile of naturalistic 
items; in Halper it is the machine. 

* See p. 122 
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| particular character - so that the whole novel is brittle, dramatic, and 


Mr. Canby, for instance, apparently unaware of their importance and assum 
ing that there was no development in our literature concomitant with the 

naturalism of Dreiser, Lewis, and Hemingway speaks the following nonsense 
in a recent essay:* "But should it not be said that our balanced literature 


(especially in fiction), our literature where sanity, proportion, measure, 


prevail, is too superficial for either great comedy or great tragedy? The 
Forsyte Saga of John Galsworthy represents about the best we could do in 
English in our time in this way." If Mr. Canby seeks the traditional balance 
and proportion in our literature, where could a better example of it be 
found than in Ellen Glasgow? The characters being allegorical, form a 
pattern of the author's perspective, with the first generation representing 
the hard traditional aristocracy, the second generation the half liberated 
American, and the third generation the ea: untamed freedom. And the 


design is controlled and given point by one character such as Louisa in 


\| 


| 
| 
| 


They Stooped to Folly, who represents an achieved integrity which inclines 
too far neither in the direction of the old nor of the new. Added to all 


this is an Addisonian polish which gives 


| the effect of verbally stylistic balance. The matter of her depth, a 


factor which Canby does not find in the American novel, I have already dis- 


cussed, *** 
If we consider, on the other hand, Galsworthy's Man of Property, the 


first book of the Forsyte Saga, we find the same Addisonian polish,although 


in a less marked degree, and the same balance in character, as evidenced in 


the chapter form - each chapter representing a panel or portrait of a 


* "Piction tells All" Herper August 1935 - p. 314 
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lacking in the quality of life in process that the larger divisions in 
Glasgow's novels represent. This framed quality of the chapters is 

further accounted for by a vagueness of perspective, which means that 
Galsworthy had no controlling point of reference to give his chapters a 
fluid continuity. The title represents simply a portrait of Soames Forsyte 
who is a man of property, but is just as bewildered at the end of the novel) 
as he was at the beginning. He, and all the other characters, are compara | 
tively static, just as the idea behind the novel is. A problem is posed 
and there is no solution - except Soames's wife's reluctant acceptance of 
him after her lover, Bossiney, has been conveniently killed off; whereas in 
the case of Glasgow the grim tragedy or satirical comedy in her conclusions 
gives evidence of a deeply-felt and consistent perspective. Galsworthy 
being an Englishman could never quite make up his mind as to whether the © 


old or the new was right, so he compromised. In contrast, Glasgow 


to a failure to discover the value of living one's own life - of learning 
by experience and working out one's ow pattern. A compromise can never be 
lived, 

Thus assuming that balance end proportion are what we want, here it is 
in America in the person of Glasgow;* but what she more importantly repre= 
sents, the novel as an art form, should be considered too; for it could, 
but unfortunately does not, serve as an example, to which Canby might call 
attention, for the "lost" younger writers to follow. If Canby and others 
could thus see the light their criticism would take on a more positive, 
constructive character, 


evaluates both and instead of compromising shows that their weakness is due 
Where in the country is there a critic who publishes regularly in any | 


* Bleanor Wylie represents the same qualities with the same additional 
modern qualities; but her importance is limited by the fact that she 
wrote only four novels, and, furthermore, she is now dead, 
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of the presumably better journals who comes anywhere near measuring up to 
the requirements of the ideal critic whose dimensions are thus set forth by 
Edmund Wilson:* 
"Such a reviewer (the perfect one) should be more or less familiar 

| with the past works of every important writer he deals with and be able to 
write about an author's new book in the light of his general development 
and intention. He should also be able to see the author in relation to the 
national literature as a whole and the national literature in relation to 
other literatures," 

Certainly a critic of such stature would never have made the fatuous 
blunder of Phelps** when he likened Zona Gale to Sinclair Lewis and thereby 
advertised a confusion never to be eradicated from the minds of many 
American readers to whom the good doctor is a god. Cleanliness may be next 
to godliness, and no one (unless he be a quack psychologist, who looks for 
evidence of over-compensation in the most spotless exemplifications of 
virtue) could call the spinsterish literary antics of this good man the 
least bit immoral, But wisdom is godliness, And wisdom in literary criti- 


cism is lacking because of the presence of many disturbing factors in the 


a thing, second, assuming there is a half-conscious knowledge of its 


ive is developed in the novel, It is, perhaps, not surprising that the 


present generation of critics, inculcated with the tradition that the novel 


is "fiction" and written to "entertain", should not look within it for a 


Se 


symbolic representation of those undereurrent issues which I have attempted 


‘to bring to light in this chapter, 


'* "The Literary Worker's Polonius"” The Atlantic June 1935 - p.679 
**See p, 125 


te 
field of esthetics. Chief among them is, general inability to understand the 


perspective of an author, first, through an unawareness of there being such 


existence, an inability to understand the symbolic method with which perspect 
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A history of symbolism in the novel might be written in terms of the 
titles of novels. Such a history, folhowing the path of the ever-increas- 
ing introspective tendency in our Western development, would represent a 
trend from the concrete to the abstract. For example: Fielding used simply 
the names of his principal characters,=- Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, for his 
titles; Sterne, a little later, used his character's name, Tristram Shandy, 
with an ironical implication arising from the situation itself of his being 
given a name; Dickens and Eliot continued, for the most part, the tradition 
of using the mere name; but Thavkeray in Vanity Fair, borrowing a symbol 
from Bunyan gave it a new meaning,* for, whereas Bunyan had used it as an 
allegorical reference to a world in which people acted as if they were at 
an actusl fair, Thackeray used it as a more abstract reference to a world 
in which people played their ordinary life roles but by implication acted 
like Bunyan's characters. Then when the novel passed through the prosaic 
naturalistic phase of the later 19th century, there was a general reversion 
to the mere name as a title: viz, Evelyn Innes, Esther Waters, Isbbel== 


Clarendon, Madame Bovary, Nana, Sister Carrie, Jennie Gerhardt, etc. 


| 

CHAPTER VIII 

Symbolism and Criticism. 

Hardy's titles such as Tess of the D'Urbévilles, Jude the Obscure, and some 
A 

of the titles of authors who wrote the above books were, of course, symbo-~ 

lic; but to the extent that the symbolic title was used, to the same we 

the writer was non~naturalistic.** 


In America Emerson's transcendentalism, which revealed the possibili-~ 


ties of an esthetic treatment of an intuitionistic philosophy; the: 


"Cf: pp.q4 - 45° he 
**The reader willrecall my discussion of the impossibility of a pure 
naturalism (See page 10!) 
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psychology of James Mark Baldwin* supplemented by that of Freud and Jung, 
studies which gave specific information on the workings of the unconscious 
in which symbols might originate - both gave rise to a symbolism which re= 
presented a creative answer to the challenge of an outworn naturalism. A 
study of the symbolic titles of Willa Cather reveals the epitome of the 
power of the created symbol. Her title accumulates meaning as the novel de 
velops, and so facile is her story-telling technique that this meaning e- 
ludes the unwary reader. In the case of Death Comes for the Archbishop, 

for example, the attemot of Father Latour to achieve his ideal, the restores 
tion of the Navajos to their own country, seems,-at the end of the novel, a 
the point of complete and final realization. Actually, however, the reader 
in 1927, when the book was published, knows that since 1875, which was the i 
date of the return of the Navajo exiles to their own country, the Indian 
has lost all his native land. Thus death comes for the archbishop as a rem 
lease from a life of certain disillusionment. There is no clue to the 
author's perspective except in the-symbolism of this little word, which, if | 


replaced by "to," would make the novel nothing much more than it superfici- 


ally appears to be, an historical romance. Out of a life experience given | 
meaning with reference to death being that death is a release from the 


shattered ideals of life that can exist ultimately only as memories rather 


than as realities - out of this experience, Cather has created a symbol 
that expresses a feeling which the body of prose narrative itself is in- 
capable of conveying. 

In the case of Cather's My Antonia the "my" is vague for about fifty | 
pages. Finally, the reader realizes that Jim Buvéyis telling the story 


and that his Antonia is not his wife, nor his paramour (for he is married) 


*See pages 12-79 
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but a symbol for the bleakness of his life, in spite of his financial suc- 
cess ~ a yearning for a wife, who, unlike his own, wants to bear children, 
Antonia is the symbol of the ideal woman with an inborn motherliness, sista 
the symbolic title clarifies a vagueness inherent in the body of the novel, 
Even such a traditionalist as Edith Wharton, in spite of her antipathy 
for modernism, has in at least one instance succumbed to its influence; for 
her title Twilight Sleep is a symbol created to represent the tendency of 
the modern age to seek the easy, although less effective, solution to its 
problems and its state of being constantly half-anaesthetized. (This symbol 
is derived specifically from a character in the novel, who, flapverishly 
modern, resorted to the "twilight sleep" method of child-delivery.) In the 
case of The Age of Innocence, however, Wharton simply takes the title of 
Reynolds'sacademic painting and uses it as a conventional symbol that is 
given no new meaning. 
In contrast with the conventionalism, which is the product of this 
head rather than of the heart and appeals to the head in the way of its 
calling forth a rational, one-to-one response to an established, outworn 


concept, consider the new meaning given to Goldsmith's poem, Woman, in 


Ellen Glasgow's title They Stooped to Folly. Goldsmith, -expressing the 
neo-classical point of view with regard to the tarnished woman betrayed by 
her lover, mawkishly says that "the only art her guilt to cover ---- is to 
die." Glasgow expressing the modern point of view with regard to the same 
problem implies by her symbolic title with an ironical turn given the sym= 
bol by the circumstances in the novel, that though Aunt Agatha, a victim | 
of betrayal chooses to "die" by succumbing to the Victorian tradition of 


burying herself in her room year after year, Milly Burden, on the other 
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hand, a victim of the same circumstances, yet a modern realist, chooses to 


face the scornful world with a vengeance, and irony directed at the southern 
tradition by the symbol is converted into sympathy for the victims of the 
tradition which Goldsmith upheld. 

In some cases the abstract significance of a novel is so transcendental 
that no symbol can be found to express it, and the novelist reverts to the 
original method of giving a titles using the name of the principal character 


This is true of Gale’s Miss Lulu Bett. Although the name itself might impl 


that its owner was a sort of pathetic old=-maid, still, even so, it would not 
symbolize the euthor's Socecectiva = Since this was her first novel, it is 
probable that her perspective was not sufficiently clear to her to call for 
a symbolic title - a fact which appears to be borne out by there being less 
emphasis on and detail given to Cornish's part as a clarifier. Whereas, fo 
instance, Cornish’s merely falling in love with Miss Lulu Bett is sufficient 
to reveal to her her inner goodness, in the case of Alla Locksley in 


Preface to a Life and of Lawrence Brand in Borgia a detailed and almost de- 


liberate psycholdgical study is made of the inhibited unfortunates with 
whom the above characters are in love. And the increased depth and scope 

of perspective implied by this development in technique was translated into 
a symbolic title which defined the mental disease of the major character, 
Bernard Mead's pathological difficulty assumes such proportions that at the | 
age of fifty-two he has enjoyed merely a preface to a real life that might 
have been possible, in which his inner fineness would have expressed itself, 
And Marfa Manchester's psychosis is of the nature of a complex which mani- 
fests itself in a morbid feeling of responsibility for the deaths and suf 
fering of others; hence the title Borgia, to defimge the complex through 


a symbolic reference to the infamous Lucrezia ~ mistress of the art of 
% Ace pop. 12§-249 
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cruelty. 

It is interesting to note that five® of Sinclair Lewis'¢thirteen novels 
have name titles ~ a fact which bears out a point already made** that a 
loose naturalism worth no definitely focussed perspective does not employ | 


the created symbol since there is little or no perspective from which a 


Canx 
symbol eet be created. 


In the same way that a consideration of titles gives a clue to the na- 
ture of Western esthetic development and to the nature of a given author's 
esthetic development, (in each case titles could be represented as laid 


bn the constantly emerging curve of human experience,) so the symbols 


within the modern novel represent a more specific development of experi- 
ence as a more immediate esthetic activity.To catch the significance of the 
symbolism in a novel is to be a creative reader. It is the failure of 
critics to read creatively that is responsible for the shallow, muddled 
reviewing that we have in this country. An explanation of creative read= 
ing and of its implications is so well set forth by Dorothy Canfield*** 
thet I quotes her directly at some length: 

Nam—--==a body of creative-minded readers would lift the art of fiction 
up to levels we have none of us conceived. With such a public of trained, 
practised observers, fiction could cast off the encumbering paraphernalia 
of explanations and photographs which now weigh it down. There need be no 
fear for the future of fiction if every one takes to being his own novelist. 
For then readers will not look in novels for what is never there, reality 
itself. They will look for what is the only thing that ought to be there, | 


the impression which reality has made on the writer, and they will have an 


impression of their own with which to compare that of the writer. This 


*This does not include Our Mr. Wrenn which, because of the presence of the 
word "our" has some satirical significance, 
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will free the author forever from at 


straw undertaking of trying to get life itself between the covers of a ieee 


N a---—-T quite sympathize with them [creative readers when they are im 
patient with the verbose literal-minded garrulity with which most writers 


of fiction spread out clumsily over two pages that which takes but a flash 


to think or to feel. They think, and quite rightly, that what is slowly 


written out in the inaccurate, halting system we call language, bears little 
relation to the arrow-swift movements of the thinking mind and the feeling 
heart. 

" --=-= There are for the creative mind no waste motions, no paragraphs 
to skip, no compressions too bare, no descriptions too wordy, none of those 
sore, never=solved problems of the writer who addresses wmknown readers, 'How 
much can I leave out? How far can I suggest and not state? How far can I 
trust the reader's attention not to flag, his intelligence to understand at 
a hint, rather than at a statement. What experience of life can I presup=- 


pose him to have had?' [Italics mine. | 


Creative reading or creative criticism, then, calls for the Promethean, 
intuitive integration of “the arrow-swift movements of the thinking mind and 
the feeling heart." It is, as Canfield says, "that which takes but a 
(Promethean ] flash to think or to feel." In short, the intuitive faculty 
of the reader or critic must get the full implication of the succinct symbol 
and fill in the gaps between the symbols.* 


* This latter activity is what John Erskine in one of his recent lectures in 
Boston called a discovery of the "free image." And he illustrated the prin- 
ciple by reference to a passage in his Adam and Eve wherein Adam's love for 
Lilith is in process of rising to a level of consciousness, In the background 
a cow is chewing her cud. Adam, after clumsy naive approaches, yet finding 
himself falling more and more under the spell of Lilith's charm, finally, in 
default of articulateness, lets action in the form-of caresses and kisses, 
which become increasingly ardent,speak for him. And with this, "the cow," 
Erskine says, "looking at them over the fence, stopped chewing her cud," 


| Between the two instances of the cow's being mentioned language, to be sure 
is used to express mental etivity symbolized by word and gesture, But what’ 


words cannot effectively do in the way of Clarifying the wtim 


the symbol of the cow's reaction does do. An image, free of she. activity, 
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When Bader Gultteua vodan dios eesdvetedn, "How much can I leave out?" | 
she suggests something that goes a long way to explain why critics have 
failed to discover for readers what she is trying to say in her novels; for 
she does "leave out a great deal ~ so much in Se a int if the reader is not 
aware of her subtle use of interspersed, condensed statements as symbols in 
her novels, he will fall into the same error into which R.R.Blackmur has 
fallen in referring to "The Brimming Cup as "an able but vacuous novel, "and 
which causes him to agree with a Mr. Clark, a Humanist he quotes, that in 
this novel there is "the higher will, the will to refrain from experience 
with a vengeance."** Probably what Mr. Clark has in mind is Marise Crit- 
tenden's refraining from having an affair with her neighbor, a foreign ar- 
tist; but what he fails to see is that in Rough Hewn, the novel to which 
The Brimming Cup is a sequel, and in the latter novel itself, a hardy ex- 
perientiel pattern has shaped the character, a pattern born of an intelli- 
gent reaction to and use of experience while abroad (the experience here 
being unfortunate and being of a negative value) and while working out her 
destiny on the Vermont farm with Neale (the experience here being of a 
positive value,) And it is this strong background of experience, not some 
vague sense of "the higher will," which causes her to refrain from the futile, 
pseudo-romantic experience of an affair with the foreigner. Thus the novel 
Mr. Clark feels so satisfied with because of its Humanistic implications is 
really in its import the antithesis of Humanism, or what might be termed 
experiential realism**” or pregmatism, which is anathema to the Humanist. 

The error in criticism here is due to afailure to catch the significance 
of situation and condensed statement or symbols of the author's perspective, 


Wherein situation and statement are symbolic in this way can be gleaned from 
| 


*(cont.) mechanism of words, is created, which gives a meaning to the situa 
tion which the reader, by seeing a connection, a relation, based on his own 
life experience, between the symbol and thesituation, discovers, 
+45 "The apa Sg of Humanism, p, 242(3) | 

see next page 
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outline of Her Son't 


re of the 
a@ sequence of significant experiences of Mrs. Bascom cause her gradually to 
emerge from her hard Puritan shell and in which it will also be seen that t 
motto (in the locket her dead husband had given her), "character is destiny! 
symbolizing as it does, at fi tahagtasesuihi troubled conscience - troubled 
because she is only halfeconsciously aware of its meaning - takes £5 more 
meaning as the story develops. Hven more subtle and difficult to grasp be- 
cause of its condensed form is a statement at the very end of Part 1: "Mrs. 
Bascom walked from the four walls of her house into infinity." This state= 
ment is a symbol of a complete mental collapse. It indicates that the old | 
must be torn down to make room for the new. It is easy to imagine the grea 
number of pages many garrulous authors would devote to a detailed explana- 
tion of this phase of Mrs. Bascom's experience. 

There are certain similar situations and incidents which Canfield uses 
in many of her novels to symbolize sometimes the same ar ta a familiari 
ty with the fact of their existence should at least call attention to there 
being a key to an understanding of such an author. Marise Allen, for in- 
stance, in Rough Hewn, after devoting many years of her childhood to an ar= 
duous study of piano, out of which she had got nothing in the way of a real 
appreciation of her own playing, suddenly in a mood of tragic despaird,hears 
mentally or esthetically the music she is playing, and for the first time 
she senses the significanceof music filling a room with its sound and sees 
that it can, in the same way, fill her life, Without this occurrence her 
heart would have remained closed to the later protestations of love made 
by Neale Crittenden. Likewise, Sylvia Marshall, in The Bent Twig, having 
been brought up in an atmosphere of music in the form of chamber-music con- 
certs in her own house, attends her first symphony concert and is so im- 


RRS) > <n, Sten a 
***(cont.) Definitive realism is a term that might be used to describe the |, 
method (as distinguished from the perspective) of the experiential realist. | 

pres Ps een na realistic detail used for a purpose, in that it is all 

related to perspective, but not b 

mitted to indulge in Greative activity os i an ae cag be 

* See pages=- 123 - 12+t ss 
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pressed by the suggestive power of the music, and it sets up in her such a 
feeling of communion with her father, who a short time before had been tem 
porarily eblivious of her existence, that ----"At the end, 'Oh, Father - oh, 
Father! she said under her breath, imploringly, struggling to free herself 
from the muffling, enveloping sense of imminent disaster. He pressed her 
hand hard and smiled at her. It was his own old smile, the father look 
which had been her heart's home all her life — but it was infinitely sweeter 
to her now than ever before. She had never felt closer to him."* Musical 
appreciation then, as symbolized by these situations, is a matter of achieve 
ment, which when it bursts uwoon the musical auditor awakens his or her emo= 
tions so that a sympathetic understanding with another person is established 
Music, to Canfield, is the most powerful expression-language of the Prome- 
thean soul. 

Situations in which upper-middle-class people are thrown in contact with| 
those of the lower-middle-class are used to symbolize the democracy of the 
former. "The Marshall children played, for the most part, with the children 
of their neighbors, farmers, or small merchants, and continued this humble 
connection after they went into the public schools, where their parents sent 
them, instead of to 'the' exclusive private school of the town. Consequent- 
ly the plainest, simplest clothes made them indistinguishable from their 
fellows."** When Matie of The Deepening Stream meets her sister Priscilla 
at the station, a dignified but frustrated teacher in a private school who 
has come to visit Matie, the expressman is introduced to Priscilla, who ob- 
jects to this unseemly conduct on the part of her sister. But Matie replies 
that the expressman is her husbend's second cousin and that anyone can have 


an expressman for a second cousin in America and that, further, there is no 
sense in blinking the fact. 


*p, 143 
** P15, 
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Such use of detail would appear to be only a conventional localecolor 
technique (as many critics apparently think) were it not for the fact that | 
we tn used consistently, which would imply 4 purpose, and the fact that 1 
they relate obviously to the author's perspective which is appreciated from 
a studied acquaintance with her books and critical essays. 

For the most part, then, Cenfield uses the method of representative 
character and representative situvation™® as a means of expressing the philosa 
phy in the art-form of the novel. Her representative realism, however, is 
well symbolized by the literary, transcendental symbol, "the deepening 
stream," one of her titles, which signifies the tendency of the deepening 
stream of human experience to carve out a meaningful pattern, in the mind of 
the intelligent maturing person, of a sound, prdematic individualized chara 
ter just as the stream carves a pattern out of its banks as it matures, Suc 
a theory of individual morality, implied by a factual, contextual** symbo- 
lism in her novels, represents the Promethean propensity to discover meaning 
in experiences correlated by intuition, Thus the individual works out his 
own peculiar destiny, but he is representative in the sense that as he de- 
velops, he selects from the store of common experience (that is, experience that 
his fellow-beings have had) those elements which serve his own particular 
purpose. Neale Crittenden, for exemple, finds thatthe way of life on a 
Vermont farm, which is part of the store of universal, human experience, 
works for hime" Jb. A ttoamaiadll 

Because of the bold forthrightness of Canfield's style, the lack of 
frequent cleverly-turned phrases, which so characterize Ellen Glasgow's 
writing, for example, and the infrequent use of actual literary symbols 


(as distinguished from the situation or statement as symbol), her style, it 


| must be admitted, lacks charm and sparkle, Her skill lies in her sg ' : 


* See pagesy¥5-¥6 
**See Pages 31-58 
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onion aa pee rey on ee dihen jini, uses every nicuedaeninah kind ‘of sued: 
ism, and, in addition, employs an ironical turn of phrase that has the 
sparkle of a diamond, only, it is a diamond fashioned into a stiletto which 
rips asunder the mummified layers of sham, vanity, and materiality.* Some- 
times the symbol is used as a satirical device, as when clothes symbolize 
the tendency of her characters to apr ages only the surfaces of things. AS 


Mrs. Crumb., for example, in Faint ee pess—to—her ree St poem re=h er 
“A 


tnerchandise." "Tweet" Crumb,her daughter-in-law, has no child but would like) 


one to put pretty dresses on. Sometimes this same symbol is used in an im- 
agistic technique wherein a character is pictured in a given situation and 
clothes stand for the ironical significance of the situation,**ss in, 
"Barling's faultless clothes now rose from the piano bench ....." *** or 


"Laura, in a black gown admitted him, and because she wore: a black gown, 
| 


and her hat was off, and she answered the telephone, every one who called that 
day would leave, he knew, with the tacit news of the betrothal."****(this to 
indicate that Laura, taking advantage of the situation of Bernard's father's 


death, used clothes to force Bernard into a compromising situation which 


*"Carlyle's sympathetic treatment of the honest craftsman is similar to Gale! 
feeling for the inner fineness that lay within some of her characters: "for 
in thee too lay a god-created form, but it was not to be unfolded; encrusted 
must it stand with the thick adhesions and defacements of Labor; and thy bod 
like thy sovl was not to know freedom." (SSrtor Resartus- "In Praise of 
Those Who foil." Cf: Marshall Pitt in Birth. Also-—see—pape—- 

**Tt is obvious that Gale is using the same symbolic concept of clothes as 
does Carlyle in Sartor Resartus. What she does is take his philosophic idea 
and apply it, through the word used as symbol, to pathetic automatons, whereby 
it takes on a more vital meaning than it possesses in Carlyle's \bstruse use || 
of it in connection with Diogenes Tevfelsdrockh. Thisfact alone, of her 
sharing in the same philosophical idea with a man of Carlyle's caliber should 
be sufficient to dispel the misconception of her early blurb-writing review-| 
ers that she is a sentimentalist. 
***® Preface to a Life. p. 237 
****Dreface to a Life , p.61 
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would necessitate his condescending to have marriage intentions announced. ) 


This sort of symbolism and imagism is, both in intent and substance, like 


that of Amy Lowell's Patterns where the "stiff brocaded gown," worn by a la 


dy, mourning theloss of her lover in war, as she walks through the garden 
assuming various romantic attitudes, is used to keep intact the inner feel= 
ing she has for her lover which can never be expressed except in the world 
of day-dreams. 

A still better example of imagism that uses glasses, instead of clothes, 
as a symbol of the superficial, within the image, is found in Borgia: "There 
stood Beach without glasses, looking as if some one had translated him 
into another language." 

Freudian symbolism Gale employs in connection with complexes that de= 


velop in her frustrated characters. Bernard Mead in Preface to a Life, 


sedually, as well as spiritvally,thwarted by a filure to marry Alla Locks- 
ley to whose nature he is personally attuned, develops a "structure complex 
originating in his vocation as a lumber dealer, which his super~ego*,repre= 
sented by the pressure of his family and of his fiancée Lavra Hawes and pre 
vailing over his "id" and ego, has induced him to take uo. Objects assume, 
to his mind, a thres-dimensional quality that causes his head to swim after 
the manner, possibly, of the genius painter in his moments of highest in- | 
spiration. It isas if he possessed stereoscopic eyes. Solid structure 
thus becomes the symbol of an esthetic over-compensation for the frustrated 
expression of "id" and ego, or better, the "id" with the ego, as its direc- 
tive force, which his marriage to Alla would have permitted, 


As Freudian symbols of Bernard's rebellion against his superficial 


Rotarianism Gale uses "coffee, yeast and bacon," articles which hekeeps 


mentioning, their mention being followed by the query , stated or implied, 


eens Siete the super-ego as an urge arising from conscience and tradi- 
on and originating as a herd pressure, | 
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"Why do we have to live like this?" 


Another manifestation of Bernard's complex is an acute sense of motion 
or flux**beneath the conscious surface of life. Sometimes this feeling is 
induced by the infinite coursing of the grain in wood (structure), and the 
grain itself becomes a Freudian symbol of the aberration. But at other tim 
this feeling is induced by more remote and abstract agents, which become 
transcendental symbols of the feeling. The provocative agents are (1) the 
corpse of his father, (2) Alla Locksley, and (3) beautiful music. The 
following passages vividly describe the sensations in the respective order 
given: (1) "He stood fast in a web of the sense of his father. And in- 
stantly he was aware of motion finer and swifter and brighter than anything 
that he had ever known as motion =~ so fine and swift and bright it was that 
it quivered like the wings of a humming bird, and itself seemed motionless. 
For no more than a flash he was able to sustain this awareness, but it left 
him shaken as by the power of a stupendous word. What was that word? Was 
motion life? Had his father passed to another way of motion and no farther 
than that .........."**(p.55) (see next page) 

(2) "Quiver of heat-freighted air, beat of flesh, pulse of blood, flow of 
breath, tremor of thought ...... what was he, what was Alla, but these; 
these and a fainter, farther pulsation ... He groped for her hands, looked 
away from her, and for a flash he seemed to shake free and to merge, his 


motion and hers, with the motion of all."'****(P.89) (see next page) 


(3) "Mead cried: 'Something extraordinary. As soon as you sing everything | 
) Ce 
in this room appears to move. Stéit you everything here moves PI yy 


when you sing. !" (p235) | 
Wy elena As the wind had run through the room and made motion, as | 

| 

| 


closed doors had changed it to a glassy pool, so these songs seemed to 
LL AAS Tee he RE NON AE Rafer — ea een eee aetna anata 


*(Cont) Virginia Quarterly, Review -Oct.193) 
s ° “Dee 5929-5 
problem of integrating the’ "ia" andlego and ent istiag Thi ee hah Ne 


against the super-ego that Gale is concerned, 


** See pp. 34 fore Rarer om “imation anf inne | 
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raise it to another degree of outibins The aie ae its vist baits SO PED, - 
he mere eye, he could feel beating, in the violence of these onslaughts." 
*(p.237) | 

Gale, through the medium of an sbnormal mind which perceives an inner 
reality and using the suggestive devices of poetry to clarify it, is re- 
vealing in art form what Whitehead explains in philosophic form in his 
Process and Reality. This is a perfect example of an ideal combination of 
philosophy and art. 

Like Canfield," Gale uses a contextual®® symbolism - a cumulative detail 
which relates to her perspective, There are sequences of drab family dis- 
cussions of the weather, food, clothes, and solecisms, which in Dreisler 
would remain drab to show how drab life is. In Gale they are used Lwontcatty 


to show how drab life can be in the case of people who worship the superfi- 


: 
cial = who allow a crust of sham to shut in an inner fineness, And to give 
| 


er satire more point she employs the stylistic device of the undecorated, 


qualified "he said" and "she said" interpolated expressions in dialogue. 


***(cont.) An oral reading of these passages will reveal an alliterative 
quality and onomotopoetic cadence = the alliteration suggesting the repe- 
tition of motion and the cadence suggesting the motion itself. What we have 
here is a suggestion, through art, of Beffgson's idea: "What is real is the 
continued change of form; form is only a snapshot view of transition." 
P.$6%s) When such an idea is stated or_e xplained an inevitable incoherence 
results as when Gertrude Stein says, "A generation shows that moving is ex 
isting, and that is most important. If the movement, that is, any movement 
is lively enough, it is enought to know that it is moving, even if it is not 
moving." ....I wonder if it is necessary to stand still to five. I wonder 
if it is necessary to stand still to write a novel. I wonder if you know 
what I mean. I wonder if I know myself. I shall know when I write that 
novel." (Interview - Boston Herald - Nov.20,1934) Gale has written that 
novel, and in so doing has given to the idea of flux a significance that 
only an art form can give it through its suggestive power and that science 
faile to give it through explanation. But even Stein, in these bald state- 
ments, is using suggestion through repetition and cadence. The lived= 
reality of motion in Bernard Mead, however, is a clearer representation 

of it. 
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i strictly modern novelist. Erskine's Private L fe of Helen of Troy, f 
ample, was originally entitled The Biography s? an Ties, a more Fitting title 
than the former which the publishers insisted on, to represent the 


ie ty 


Against this contextual symbolism, with its satirical implications, she 
throws the transcendental, clarifying poetic symbolism already discussed, 
which represents an inner truth discovered in her characters!’ lucid ideal 
moments. "The Gultivation of poetry," Shelley says,* is never tobe more 
desired than at periods when, from an excess of the selfish and calculating 
principle, the accummul at ion of the materials of external life exceed the 
quantity of the power of assimilating them to the internal laws of human na~ 
ture. The body has then become too unwieldy for that which animates it." 


| 
| 
| 


This is the challenge that Gale answers with her novels. 


Because she runs the whole gamut of symbolic usage, she may be regarded 
Sactor 
as the highest common of modern literary technique as found in the modern 
American novel; and it is for this reason that I have chosen to discuss her 


work in some detail. 


As against this creative symbolism of the modern novelist there is the 
conventional symbolism of the traditional novelist like Edith Wharton. charac 
ter, instead of being the symbol of a lived reality as it is in Canfield and 
Herrick or a psycho-reality (that is, the reality of the inner life) as it 
is in Cather or Gale, is simply the symbol of the hard-set aristocratic tra-= 
dition, Her characters for the most part are simply allegorical**puppets 
who obey the dictates of the tried rather than the compelling necessity of 
achieving character through experimenting with the untried. Kate Clephane, 
for example, of {Mother's Recompense is the same sort of thwarted nit¥wit 
at the end of the novel, in her turning to religion and going to Europe as 
* In Defense of Poet 
vies aiamastbasl uae of characters must be distinguished from the allegory 
of other novelists like John Erskine and Eleanor Wylie, traditional,only in 
the sense that they look to the past, but use the past allegorically.to re= 


flect on the present = so that the allegory consists in an idea or a working 
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“escapistic repentance for her failure to give her child proper attention, as 


she was at the beginning when she is discovered in Europe leading a gay, ire| 
responsible life. She is the symbol of what happens to the woman who does 
play the aristocratic game. And poor Fred Sanders is the type hero who is evi~ 
dently willing to sacrifice himself to the principle of aristocratic pity, 
by marrying her. Character does not develop; it does not even change, It 
is, therefore, nothing but a symbol of the unchangeable, the static. 
Wharton's more specifically literary symbol is usually either silly or 
conventional, It never appears in a concatenated relation with other sym- 
bols to represent the curve of the author's perspective. Thus life is repr 
sented as a series of static entities rather than as in process. There are 
fatuous symbols of aristocratic decorum such as the family jewels, which Ann 
Clephane * carries to her mother when the latter has been given the privileg 
by Dame Clephane to resume her position as head of her family. There are 
conventional symbols such as in A Son at the Front, when, to indicate that 
George Campton is relieved to find his father sympathetically understands 
his not wanting to spend his last night with him before going to the front, 
Wharton has George going off whistling. (The much vaunted psychological ob- 
servation of which Wharton speake**$hould tell her that whistling is often 
a sign of acute nervousness; and that only superficially could such a ie 
be used to call forth the conventional happy man response from the reader, 
It is plain that the conventional symbol, standing, as it does in a "one-to-| 
one" relation to its reference, is no more capable of conveying to the read- 


| 
er a senee of vital reality than is the language of the doggerel of ret ct 
verse.) And in the same novel the war is frequently referred to as "the | 


jreries® - the Greek symbol of the inescapable which has lost its vital char-_ 


t 


acter through use« 


symbol of Babbitt, both opposing it. This sort of alle iz i ) 
because the idea ig in cons ant “presess of becoming," a fe he ory 


Hawthorne in such stories as The Great Stone Face, Ethan Brand, or better,i 


Rapuccini's Daughte 
** other’ 3 Recompense, *** See pages-t01- rhe 
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G The conventional symbol, unless it be given new meaning through its connec= 
tion with a new experience, has no part in modern writing. Certain writers, 
like Christopher Morley, however, traditional in the sense of his using fan- 
tasy as a substitute for real experience, which he has not the capacity to 
create anything from, use the conventional symbol in a sort of mock—heroic, 
burlesque way. Morley's Parnassus on Wheels, for example, as a title, sym- 
bolizes a clownish attempt of a quaint, befuddled neo-classicist to carry 
"culture." to the "American peasantry" in the form of a wagon-load of books 
which he peddles. It is the ineluctable tendency of the writer who feels th 
futility of repeating traditional ethical formulae, to escape into fantastic 


burlesque. Sometimes, however, as in the case of Branch Cabell, there is a 


consistency of perspective in the fantasy (which must be given due credit) 


which is lacking in Morley, 
In spite of the rather fatuous symbolism in the modern novel which bape 
traditional elements to convey a traditional point of view, still, it can be | 
t 

i 

seen, that since Fielding's time the novel has developed significantly in 
technique. For, whereas Fielding, for the most part developed his thar: 


| 


in interpoloated chapters by statement, the modern novelist develops his per 
spective in a symbolic representation of character, thought, and act by es | 
thetic suggestion, Suggestion is the language of art; statement the eae 
of science, Thus it is obvious, if the novel is any criterion, that art is | 
moving in the direction of creativeness rather than in that of scientific 
mechanism, as Spengler would have it; that, especially, through the develop= 
ment of symbolism in the Symbolists, of transcendentalism and intvitionism 


in Emerson and Bergson, and of psychological revelation in Freud and Jung, ar 


is answering the chellenge of mechanism; and that in this new development a 
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creative period is in process, greater than any other creative period in 
our history because of the more widespread circulation:of literature and be~ 
cause of its more conscious focus = of 411 of which Spengler seems unaware, 
And the fact of the novel's being a criterion, would, it seems, have to be 
admitted by Spengler, since, as he maintains, all the arts in a given period 
reflect the same fundemental spirit. For the novel to manifest the Prome- 
thean tendency exclusively would be impossible. George Grey Barnard's early 
statue, I Feel Two Natures Strugsling Within Me is an attempt to integrate 
body and soul; and his Lincoln is a realistic, unsentimental, but sympatheti 
study of the Emersonian sort of American. It is an expression of prégmatic : 
idealism = the movth and chin symbolizing a practical determination and the | 
eyes expressing a vision tempered by sympathy and experience. | 
But less limited in scope because of the nature of the medium are the 
| 
| 
startingly—rounded three-dimensionalism which emphasizes American candor and| 


frontier ruggedness, Benton represents the failure# of practical and corrupt 


murals of Thomas Benton, representing the history of Indiana. In a deep, 


American to heed the stale eloquence of antiquated social ameliorators. One 
panel represents a Catholic priest lookinginto the heavens while he blesses 
an Indian, and in the background a frontier brawl over a woman goes on. In 
enother, a political parade, a carnival, and a Floon scene depict characters 
who are immune to the preaching of a college graduate in cap and gown, whose 
academic "trainer" seated before him, is meticulously meking a copy of a map 
And in each case the disposition of objects is subtly related to the whole 
meaning of the panel - there is a design there, but without a sense of the 
meaning of the picture it is not discoverable, 

Just as Zona Gale has been condemned as a sentimentalist by the cynics 


and as a drab realist by the conservatives,* so, as Thomas Craven points out?* 


* See page /2¥. 
**be) p. 335. 
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has Benton been branded a chauvinist by the Reds and a Red by the conserva 
tives. Modern art in America, as I have already said, has a conscious fo=- 


cus, but thus far criticism, especially literary criticism, has failed to 


discover it. One reason, a failure to understand the t echnique of symbolism 


I have discussed in this chapter. Other reasons I shall attempt to eluci- 


date in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Criticism in America. 

The pathetic inadequacy of American Critics to meet the challenge 
of understanding the novelist is revealed by various diatribes in current 
journals in which the critic “passes the buck" to one of two groups: the 
American writer or the American reader. It is seldom that the critic sub- 
jects his standards, encrusted by tradition as they are, to criticism, 

uticiem 
The idea of criticism, which came to the fore for a time with the publica- 
tion in the last decade of books enbaying the idea, is now laughed at as a 
sort of curious pedantic paradox. 

Thus, in spite of what the authors I have taken up have done in 
the way of making an art form of the novel, each in his or her own unique 
way, Mary Colum smugly says,* "Considering the retrograde literary formulas 
to which we have clung, the truth about us moderns who have worked such 
miracles in science seems to be that in three-quarters of a century we 
have invented so few ways of expressing ourselves in language that litera- 


ture in our times is in a bad way indeed - sterile, anaemic, in a rut. 


Except for the achievements of Joyce and Proust in the novel, what have we 
to show in the way of invention?" 

Thus the critic's inability to find the very thing for which she 
is looking and which it is her business to find, is rationalized into a 
condemnation of the writers. 

Henry Seidel Canby, on the other hand, admitting the (dubious) 
value of the Babbitt type of books, which if it has any real perspective is 
merely a negative, satirical one, uses American readers as his scapegoat:* * 
"In spite of the very considerable literature which shows how deeply the - 


| imagination of the American writer has been touched by the 


* "Among the Younger Writers" - Forum Nov. 1934. 
* *Editorial- "Sat. Rev. of Lit." Nov. 10, 1934. 
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2. to choose the kind of life which his judgment approved, in spite of 
ten thousand sermons thundered at our spiritual aimlessness, the American 
public seems curiously unaware that a criticism of its sense of values 
exists. .. . our public is not a book-reading public; indeed, in propor- 
tion to the amount of reading done and the size of the population, it has 


become alarmingly less and less a book-reading public." 


This sad condition, I maintain, is not so much due to the stupid- 


ity of readers as the inadequacy of critics to interpret the meaning and 


method in modern American literature, as it has become more and more complex 


in an effort to interpret a civilization which is becoming increasingly 
complex. When, for example, a novelist of the calibre of those whom I 
have discussed publishes a novel, and the reading public is exposed to a 
criticism (?) of it, which consists of a pseudo-literary exercise on the 
part of the critic to display all his most high-sounding but meaningless, 
undefined adjectives and epithets in default of his having either read the 
novel, or at best, having understood it, the reader, still, after having 
read the review, being unaware of the novelist's purpose, cannot be blamed 
if he fails to buy or read the novel. At least, an intelligent reader can 
be fooled only once by this ruse. 

Furthermore, if we consider the fact that the reoder tak book 
given nothing by his college professors in the way of a background for an 
appreciation of the novel except in the form of a series of lectures on a 
"taste for literature", which the lecturer himself may not have and which, 
if he does, is of little value anyway, we may ask the same question, What 
price reading? Novels must be creatively read or there is little in them 


for the reader. The creative experience of the novelist must be re-exper- 


ienced by the reader if the novel is to have any real significance for him. 
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Then, if he has creative capacity himself he may correlate his own life | 
experience with that of the experience of the novelist and thus, himself, | 


become a creator. The first activity initiates the reader into a vicariou 

i. o | 
creative experience and permits him ‘to know better his fellow creature, cae 
Carlyle puts it;* the second makes him a creative artist, who is in a po- 


sition, as a result of the exercise of his intuitive faculty, to work out 


his own "design for living". And who, more than the critic, should assume 
the responsibility of initiating the reader into the possibilities of such 
@ plan? 

It is the first duty of the critic to be definitive. Such 
loosely-used, undefined terms as "beauty, "** inspiration," "realism", 
"truth", when used by the critic, should be defined in terms of his pers- 
pective or standard. There is too much time wasted in and confusion re- 
sulting from arguing and trying to determine what this critic means by 
"realism" and that one by "truth". Often times, the critic means nothing 
by it or perhaps two different things by it in two different places - in 


short, the word may be used to masque an inability to determine what a give 


author is trying to say. 

Errors in classification also represent a smoke screen that con- 
ceals an inability to understand a novelist. I have already called atten- 
tion to the faulty bracketing of Miith Wharton and Ellen Glasgow*** and 4 
Sinclair Lewis and Zona Gale.**** And there is the further error of 
classifying novelists according to a scheme of sectionalism. Merely be- 
cause, for example, Canfield, Gale, and Glasgow use as their backgrounds 
New England, the Middle-West, and the South respectively, it is assumed 


that they are merely provincial, local-color writers, lacking a broad pers- 


* See p. 61 

** Ogden & Richards (The Meaning of Meaning) give 15 different ways in which 
this word is used by modern critics. 
*** Soe vw. 116 
***E Seo p./25 
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pective. Canfield, as I have shown, * uses what superficially appears 
to be local-color, actually as detail related to perspective. And that 
the perspective itself is not limited to a sentimental attachment to the 
New England mores is manifested in the fact that in Rough Hewn, for 
example, French culture, with which the author is familiar through having 


lived many years in France herself, is held up against New England (or 


better, American) culture; with the implication that the former, because 
of its emphasis on a tongue-in-the-cheek chivalry, is incapable of supply | 
ing the needs of a personality nurtured on Emersonian integrity. I qual | 
ify "New England" by "American" for pragmatic idealism, which is the per- | 


spective of this novel, is a representatively American philosophy, and is | 


not limited to New England. 

Farthermore, the emphasis that Glasgow and Gale, like Canfield, | 
put$on the essential need of "lived" rather than superficially acquired 
character could hardly brand them as provincial. What all three of these 
novelists rebel against is whatever there is lacking in their particular 
section to give essential character a chance to exist or grow.** 


Critics, incapable of discrimination and, unconsciously at least,| 


aware of their inadequacy, indulge themselves in a preoccupation with all | 
sorts of elements extraneous to the art of the novel, such as the biography 
of the author, as it does not relate to an understanding of his perspective; 
historical materials which are used merely to give the incidental effect 
of verisimilitude or life - likeness and which do not relate to perspective; 


and an exclusive consideration of verbal style, which is always of secondary 


importance. Seldom or never is it that a critic attempts to point out 


*See ppuso-/ 5 / 
** "Exist" would apply more to Gale and "grow" more to Canfield and Glasgow, 
since Gale is not so much concerned with the idea of character being achie red. 
through experience as with its being allowed to arise from its dormant state 
and throw off the cloak of gibic? ictal ity through a process of a psychic | 
attunement to another, already emancipated character. | 
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the author's perspective in a novel he reviews, to relate this perspective | 
to the author's general intention revealed in his past novels, to compare 
this general intention with the tendencies in the national literature, and, | 
finally, to compare these tendencies with those of other nations.* 

The Humanist critics, of course, confusing as they do the old pros¢ 
romance which Dryden defined as the novel,** with the novel as it is known 
today, are in no position to judge this form of literature. When they do, 


which is seldom, they make the error of lumping all novels together as 


naturalistic or romantic, failing to realize that such a form as an inter- 
pretative novel (one with a definite perspective) exists. And like the : 
Rotarians, whom they vociferously condem, they are inclined to think that 
the novel is to be read for entertainment only. In fact it is the habit 
of both these groups to regard all art as something to be taken up in one's 


spare time, as a sort of antidote to grayed nerves brought on by the cares 


of a busy world. Aman may take up as a hobby "art", philately, poultry- 
raising, or night-club prowling and be looked upon as one who has discovere | 
the meaning of the "good-life". And under the heading of "art" there are 


plenty of novels that can compete on the same level with the other hobbies. 


Such novelists as Tarkington and Hergesheimer, who have no perspective to 

| "disturb" the "hobbyist", who rely for their literary effect entirely on eud- 
* 

itive and visual realism**respectively, and for their popularity on their | 


ability to write "dashing", melodramatic narrative, and who have won the | 


* Cf: p.It3 
** To Dryden the novel was "a narrative of passions involving especially Lovy.® 
The novel as a philosophic art form was not in existence, of course, in 
(Dryden's day. 


+ I refer to Tarkington's single umiwee ability to record slang and 
‘colloquial speech and Hergesheimer's single unigxe ability to describe in 


——— —————————— 
sometimes Vivid detail articles Of period furniture which encumber his | 
settings. | 
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unqualified approval of many of our best critics and thereby have been put 
in a position to flatter the vanity of those who read them - such novelists, 
I say, are often successful even in keeping a man away from the cinema 
house one night a week. 

But again, the fault is not so much with the readers as with the 
critics, who, lacking any critical discrimination, give the readers to 
understand that there is value to be found in such novelists. This is even 
more true of the critical tendency to call novelists like Dreiser and Lewis, 
powerful writers of "human documents" (whatever that critical tag may mean), 
Such persiflage is insidious, for it makes the reader think that he is 
reading something of the profundity of Tolstoy. Actually, in the case of 


Dreiser, especially, he is being taken in by a confusion of profundity and 


ponderosity. Dreiser is ponderous, as an examination of his tomes, filled | 
with such items as the exact cost, to a penny, of what a character paid 
for a new suit, will testify. But he is not profound, unless it is profound 


to attempt to work out in the most laborious fashion the philosophy that 


man is considerably lower in intelligence than, and is just as much a victim 


of "chemism" as his brother, the amoeba. But the recognition of a perspec-— 


tive in Dreiser, regardless of its lack of ethical or real significance 
(and I mean "real" in the sense of there being an inner reality that is not 
a part of mechanism), is sufficient to throw some critics into a state of 
ecstasy. The explanation of the strange phenomenon of their giving Dreiser 
a high rating and their being more or less indifferent to the novelists I 


have discussed, lies in the fact that Dreiser's perspective cannot be missed 


since he rubs one's nose in it; whereas the perspective of the others is | 


eases subtly in an art form. 
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In most cases, however, the American critic is apt to lump philoso- 
phical perspective with didacticism under the heading of the "purpose" | 


novel, and either praise or condemn it according to whether he be himself 
| 


a@ propagandist or an objective naturalist. Actually didacticism and 


| 


naturalism should be put in the same class since, being non-esthetic, they 
are communicative - the one commnicating a system of morality; the other 
fact. Whereas the creative novelist is not communicative except by im- 
plication, since in using the symbolic method to work out his perspective 
he is evoking in the reader a feeling, an attitude to his perspective, his 
pattern. To convey knowledge and to create esthetic form through the use 


of esthetic symbols are two different activities, as I have shown under 


another heading.* It is a failure to distinguish between a Wells, or an 


Upton Sinclair, on the one hand, and a Canfield, Gale or Herrick, on the 
other, that has caused much critical confusion. 

Another factor which militates against a critical understanding 
of the American novel is the inability of foreign critics to understand the 
unique character of America represented in the novel and the tendency to 
measure American literature by their own standards. The ea, for example, 
_ of practical idealism, which has real meaning to us and which, as I have 


shown, is the basic philosophy of Canfield and Herrick and, by implication 


the basic philosophy of Ellen Glasgow, is to the foreigner nothing but a 
silly contradiction. How, they wonder, can anything be both practical and 


ideal? A familiarity with Emerson would give the answer. 


| 
spirituality. "Babbitt" to them is the only American, and their awarding 


| 
| 
| 


There is thus in foreign countries an unawareness of an American | 


the Nobel Prize to Sinclair Lewis testifies to this fact, for certainly the | 


pook has little litera 


* See pp.7¥-77 
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the inclination of English critics to regard Ellen Glasgow as our greatest 


novelist, simply on the basis of her Addisonian style. The consistent 


implication in her novels that the Southern tradition frustrates the effort 
to achieve character through vital experience escapes them entirely - as it 
has escaped even American critics who have bracketed her with Wharton. 

Unfortunately America, being young as compared with Europe, suffers 


from a cultural inferiority complex and is inclined, in some academic 


quarters, at least, to lend an attentive ear to foreign criticism. We 


have begun to cease aping Europe in sartorial styles; why can we not begin 


to assert ourselves with respect to art, which is decidedly more vital? 


aomfrret, / 
America, with her progmaties, close-to-the-soil philosophy, 


possibilities as a true cultural leader, if a strong enough esthetic is 


developed to perform the task. One all too important militating factor 


that must be reckoned with before criticism can get anywhere, however, is 
the insidious circle of popular demand established by publishers motivated 


by the all too prevalent profit motive, who insist, once they have set this 


standard, (which they are not prone to admit) that they have to give the 
public what it "wants". A good example of a publisher's interfering with | 
the esthetic intention of an author is found in Erskine's being forced to | 


change a title from The Biography of an Idea to The Private Life of Helen 


of Troy. ** Thus does a title which symbolizes the author's tahoe was | 

purpose have to be changed to a title which would lead the prospective reader 
| 

to believe that he is going to be let in on a spicy scandal. And, what ) 


| 


| 
which is as yet all too dormant, can be awakened to a realization of her | 
| with Erskine's use of colloquial speech for his customarily apotheosized 


characters, which is very misleading as to the author's real intent, how 


are even certain intelligent readers to know after they have read the novel) 


er 
** See p. 150m: | 
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what his real purpose was? 


When critics, publishers, and readers awaken to the significance 


of the novel as a modern art form, which derives its form from an intuited 
sensing of life as in a constant process of becoming - in short, when true 
Prometheans appear on the intellectual horizon - then, and only then, can | 
the novel be looked to as a means of setting a "design for living" in the 
way of its inducing an attitude to the significance of human experience. 
And the hope for such an eventuality lies mostly with America (with whose 


culture Spengler is not familiar) where the shackles of European tradition-| 


alism were only recently thrown off and where the creative spirit has more 


of a chance to function than anywhere else in the world. \ 


Some may feel that the drama, and the cinema (when al 


2 ae 4 = he a i aay — a be = _ = ~ 
finally achieves itsesthetic aim) can better serve the purpose 
which I have assigned to the novel. But a consideration of the 


intrinsic nature of theee forms will show that the opposite is 


true, Both are limited in technique by the nature of the me~ 


= 


dium and by circumstances concomitant with dramatic production, 


ey 4 mo 4-W 4 cy 7 -} emer - 3 * ‘ ~ Tee aan oa - on . Ao E 
for one thing, in drama action must supersede character devel- | 
opment sine@e the effect of the latter can be appreciated only 


through expressive statement and symbolism--effects which can- 


not be readily understood in drama because of its fleetingness, 
While the meaning of one statement or symbol is being thought 
out by the audience, action, in the meantime is going on. T he 
audience,then, could never keep up with a transcendental, in- 

| tuitive process of a playwright, The best the cinema can do, 

| as distinguished from the drama, is to impress with its col- 
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Furthermore, plays are written with the idea of average group | 


understanding in mind (The author must not become too trans— 
cendental for the average person in his prospective audience); 
whereas the novel is addressed i the individual, who not only 
may be of better than average intelligence but also has time, 
as a reader, to let the author's thought sink into his mind, 
The Greek oral tradition must bow to i886 modern analogue, 


literature, 


i | 478 


\ Conclusion 


It has been my purpose, in this thesis, to investigate Spengler's | 
challenge to modern art ~ which consists of an insistence on the fact that) 
| 


the creative impluse in the West has burned itself out, being replaced by 
an intellectual mechanism as distinguished from an intuitive idealism, 
| on which the creative imoulse feeds. I have attempted to show that final- 


ism (by reference to Bergson) and Humanism not only do not answer the 


challenge, but actually share with mechanism a common admiration of the 
| static, the lifeless - both being grounded on intellect. 

| But what does answer the-challenge is what I term Prometheanism = 
i the soul of which is now flowering in the West unbeknown to Spengler and 
| the Humanists, because for one thing they scrap psychology, which has 


helped to reveal it. And this Promethean soul has made and is making its 


most understandable philosophical appearance in the writings of Carlyle, 
James, Baldwin, Emerson, Wallace, Jung, Whitehead, Dewey, and Bergson; 


, and its most understandable esthetic appearance in the modern American 


} novel, A feeling of the significance of this undercurrent force involves 
an intuitive attunement to the idea, which forms even the basis of 
Spengler's philosophy: life in process of becoming, which has its scien- 


tific counterpart in the theory of relativity wherein time is introduced 


as an element in measurement, 


Not only are the novelists whom I have discussed as Prometheans / 


aware of the existence of this force, as evidenced in their representation, 
fF | 
| of it in the characters they portray, but they also are aware of it as | 


| evidenced in their intuitive symbolic method of creating the novel, Thus 


they are keeping in step with life as it advances in both perspective and 
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| temper which rests on the theory of life in process. So that if there is 


| 
|| 
\ 
{ 
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method, Thus also are they by example calling attention to the necessity 
of the individual's getting in step with the beat of the modern life current 
so that he may discover, in his cwn way, the means of making an art of | 
livinge | 


The American novel is, I believe, of particular significance in this 


connection for the following reasons; 1) America, being a new country, is 


in a position to keep abreast of modern tendencies, being comparatively 
free of the anchorage to tradition that exists in Europe 2) America,since 
it is the most philistine Vestern country and therefore theoretically the 
most hopeless culturally, must actually be significant if she can, in spite 
of the philistinism, give the world an art form 3) America, where 


pragmatism was born, is in the best position to attune itself to the modern 


any hope, for the West,which Spengler seriously doubts, that hope lies with 


America. 


It therefore wovld behoove our Humanists and sophomoric Bohemians 
to drop their respective philosophical and pseudo-esthetic playthings, to 
stop bemoaning the fate of modern America, and to inquire into its inner 
spirit with the idea of finding therein an inspiration for positive 
achievement rather than continue in their present course of a negative 


futilitarianism, 
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